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Art. 1.—The Last Days: a Discourse on the Evil Character of these 
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We solemnly assure Mr. Irving that we have read his Discourse, 
however he may be pleased to doubt the truth of our assertion; and 
though he has expressed himself with peculiar bitterness against the 
periodical writers of the religious world, as “ill discharging the office 


of chroniclers to the church” (p. 474); as replete with ‘ uncharitable 
severities, and the unprofitable memoirs of unprofitable persons, and 
the condemnation of books neither reviewed nor read by those who 
judge them” (p. 475); as men who “ modestly, timidly, and humbly 
hide their names, and under the appearance of lambs conceal the rage 
of the lion, and the cruelty of the tiger” (p. 434); as “ triflers in 
Reviews and Magazines,” of whom it is said that “ they are as ripe at 
twenty as they are at forty,” and that “at sixty they are generally 
dead” (p. 462); as mere “ babes,” the whole of whose religious ideas 
might be set down “ within the compass of a page” (p. 266); yea, 
though our author have emptied the vials of his contempt upon all our 
tribe, as “mighty men without a name, flooding the world with an 
unfathered progeny” (p. 367); as “strange children, whose tongues 
are a sharp sword, and whose right hand is a right hand of violence, 
and over whose wrath, and envy, and evil-speaking he could even 
weep” (p. 265): we freely forgive him this wrong, and confess our- 
selves ready to sit in judgment upon his elaborate Discourse, unbiassed 
by anything like wounded pride, or vindictive remembrance of con- 
tumelious aspersions. 

The present work contains seventeen sermons, from 2 Tim. iii. 1—6, 
in which it is attempted to prove that the present are the “ perilous 
times of the last days,” for that they are characterized by all the signs 
which are enumerated by St. Paul in the text. 
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Those of our readers who are acquainted with the characteristic 
powers of the Minister of the National Scotch Church, will have per- 
ceived that the subject of his present Discourse is but little suited to 
his talents. He seems to riot in the maddest orgies of declamation. 
His style, redeemed, indeed, by occasional beauties, (an oasis in the 
desert,) is flowery, bombastic, and unchaste. His arguments, though 
sometimes ingenious, are often inconclusive. His oration wears the 
aspect of a violent Philippic, in which he has summoned his imagina- 
tion to accumulate upon the devo‘ed head of his victim every possible 
crimination, without regard to truth, hoping to gain a verdict by the 
multeplicity rather than the establishment of his charges, and appealing 
to the passions rather than to the reason of his hearers. If we give 
him credit for zeal, we must yet deny him the better palm of wisdom ; 
and though we take pleasure in confessing that our author has some- 
times satisfied us with maxims of religion, morals, and politics, ortho- 
dox, scriptural, and sound; we are bound to enter our decided and 
solemn protest against the many alarming and unwarrantable (not to 
say blasphemous) crudities which disgrace his pages. He may advo- 
cate the frightful dogmata, which are peculiar to Calvin, (many 
pious and learned theologians have embraced his uncomfortable 
creed;)—he may shoot the poisoned arrows of his malice against 
the conductors of the periodical press, (for “the galled jade will 
wince”);—he may utter unmeaning panegyrics upon the barren land 
of his nativity, (“ dulees reminiscitur Argos” 
his labours to “ William Dinwiddie,” or to ‘ William Hamilton,” 
with fulsome acknowledgments of gratitude, and proud confessions 


-he may boast of the “ honour” of having preached 


;—he may dedicate 


of humility; - 
the Gospel (Dedication, p. 9) “‘to every rank and degree of men, 
from the lowest, basest of our press hirelings, up to the right hand of 
royalty itself;”—these expressions of his faith,—this ebullition of his 
wrath,—this stirring of patriotic affection,—this payment of his debts 
of gratitude,—this advertisement of his popularity, uncourted, it should 
seem, and short-lived,—we pass by without a comment. Not so with 
those mischievous errors, which would rob us of our best hopes, and 
degrade the holy character of our pure and blessed Redeemer! We are 
indignant, and we own it too, that this Caledonian enthusiast should 
be imported hither, not only to decry the manners and the principles, 
the discipline and the doctrine, the science and the pursuits of “ all sorts 
and conditions of men,” but also to impugn the humanity of the sinless 
offspring of the virgin mother of Christ! The vile notion that our 
immaculate Saviour “took upon him our fallen, sinful nature,” is no 
tenet surely of the Kirk of Scotland,—is expressly renounced by the 
Church of England,—is in flat contradiction to the testimony of Holy 
Writ,—and is utterly subversive of the vicarious mediation of that 
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Lamb of God, of whom it is authoritatively predicated, that he was 
“ without blemish and without spot.” But our author shall state his 
own ideas in his own words: 


He that shrinketh from receiving the truth, that the Most Holy One abode 
in a tabernacle of flesh, or humanity, such as is this of mine; and, instead 
thereof, shuffleth away into the vain fancy and fiction that he took upon him 
such a nature as Adam possessed before he fell; doth not only oppose the 
declarations of Scripture, that he took upon him the seed of Abraham, and was 
made of the seed of David according to the flesh, but doth cast out of our 
sympathies, and disperse far and wide unto the region of indistinctness, that 
life of the Lord Jesus Christ, which in every act, word, and suffering of it, 
was ordained unto our ensample and imitation. And if they will believe that 
our Lord took up the creature into a state unfallen, and therein inhabited, 
without descending in any way whatever into the fallen flesh ; what, after this, 
is the meaning of the word Redemption? Incarnation and redemption become 
separated by all the width which is between unfallen and failen; for if as 
incarnate you say he apprehended the unfallen, how then as Redeemer doth 
he apprehend the fallen?.... To one, who desireth to apprehend the mystery 
of redemption as it is in all Scriptures, and not in one or two solitary texts, set 
forth, it will afford no satisfaction to be told that the Son of God, when he 
came to redeem the fallen substance of creation, did not work in and upon that 
substance, but wrought in and by and upon a substance which had never fallen. 
How leap you this chasm? How make you the doings here to touch the doings 
there? By imputation, say they. If by imputation from us to him, they mean 
that it passed over to him without his becoming truly such as we are in flesh 
and blood, I will not be prevented by my reverence of that word from declaring, 
that I abhor such an abuse of it. But if by imputation is meant, that He, who 
was holy, did come into our unholy quarters, and, therein abiding for a time, 
receive the utmost rigours of the law and curse of God,—znot for any sin of his 
own, but because he of free will came and partook with the brethren their 
burden of flesh and blood; and in bearing it, and in redeeming it, and in 
bringing it out so as to manifest the glory of God, he did take away the sin, 
disgrace, darkness, and alienation which was upon us, and restore us to the 
favour and love of God, and bring in the reign of grace, and the rejoicing of 
hope; which work, done in him and by him, is imputed unto us who believe 
therein for righteousness;— then I declare that such justification by the 
imputed righteousness of Christ is all which I have to believe upon for the 
present, though I hope hereafter to be endued with an inherent righteousness, 
but still derived from Christ.—Pp. 505—507. 

Our author pursues his statement in the same rambling, inconsistent, 
mystic style, for many pages, which, in mercy to our readers, we 
forbear to quote. But, in the name of common sense, we ask, what 
does this babler mean? ‘“ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge?” What is all this miserable jargon but an 
impotent attempt to unite the unintelligible enigmas of modern Cal- 
vinism with the unfathomable perplexities of modern metaphysics ? 
If Jesus Christ took our fallen, i.e. our sinful nature upon him, he 
was himself a sinner ; and instead of making an atonement for the 
offences of the world, would himself have needed the intercessional 


mediation of some righteous advocate ! 


Upon the insane hypothesis 
of Mr. Irving, how can it be said, as he has said (p. 507), that Christ 


“received the utmost rigours of the curse of God, not for any sin of 
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his own?” “ Gird up now thy loins like a man: for I will demand 
of thee, and answer thou me :” (Job xxxviii. 3.) Tell me, what was 
the design of the Paschal Lamb’s being “ without blemish?” Was it 
not that it might be a type of our Redeemer, “ the lamb without 
blemish and without spot?” (1 Pet. i. 19.) Tell me, what does St. 
Paul inculcate, when he says, that our great High Priest “ was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet mithout sin?” (Heb. iv. 15.) Tell 
me, what does St. John teach, when he says of Christ—‘ Jn him was 
no sin?” (1 John iii. 5.) Tell me, what was it that, in a peculiar 
manner, qualified our blessed Redeemer for his office, but his purity ? 
“ For such an high priest became us who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners, and made higher than the heavens: for the 
law maketh men high priests which have infirmity ; but the word of 
the oath, which was since the law, maketh the Son, who is consecrated 
for evermore !” (Heb. vii. 26.) Tell me how you reconcile Luke i. 35; 
John xiv. 30; Acts iii. 14; 2 Cor. v. 21, with your offensive hypo- 
thesis! The conception of our Redeemer, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost overshadowing the virgin mother, utterly destroys it! ‘‘ Whereas 
we draw something of corruption and contamination,” says the im- 
mortal expositor of the Creed, (fol. edit. p. 179,) ‘ by our seminal 
traduction from the first Adam, our Saviour hath received the same 
nature without any culpable inclination, because born of a virgin, 
without any seminal traduction. Our High Priest is separate from 
sinners, not only in the actions of his life, but in the production of his 
nature. We, being in the loins of Adam, may be all said to sin in 
him; yet Christ, who descended from the same Adam according to 
the flesh, was not partaker of that sin, but an expiation for it.” 

“Incarnation and redemption become separated by all the width 
which is between fallen and unfallen’”!!!! (Disc. p. 505.) What, 
then, must he who assumes the office of liberator be first a captive ? 
Must he, who would heal our sicknesses, be himself diseased ? 
Why, Sir, your irreverent hypothesis withers our best hopes, and 
blights our fairest expectations! “ Whatsoever our original corrup- 
tion is,” (again we fortify ourselves with the authority of him, “ the 
very dust of whose writings is gold,” fol. edit. p. 167,) “ howsoever 
displeasing unto God, we may be assured there was none in him, in 
whom alone God declared himself well pleased. This original and total 
sanctification of the human nature was first necessary to fit it for the 
personal union with the Word, who, out of his infinite love, humbled 
himself to become flesh ; and at the same time, out of his infinite purity, 
could not defile himself by becoming sinful flesh.” 

“If as Incarnate you say he apprehended the unfallen, how then 
as Redeemer doth he apprehend the fallen?” (Dise. p.505.) How! 
Receive your answer once more from the learned expositor whom we 
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have already quoted: ‘“ The Father made him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him ;” which we could not have been made in him, but that he did 
no sin, and knew no sin: for whosoever is sinful wanteth a Redeemer ; 
and He could have redeemed none who stood in need of his own redemp- 
tion.” (fol. edit. p. 167.) 

** Are you answered yet,” Sir? or is Pearson a mere 
destitute of all theological knowledge and discernment ?” (p. 509.) 
Let us introduce to your notice the testimony of Usher, who was a 


** neophite,” 


e 


Calvinist, and who thus expresses himself relative to the birth of our 
Saviour—‘* Why was he born of a virgin? That he might be holy 
and without sin, the natural course of original corruption being pre- 
vented, because he came not by natural propagation.” “ As we must 
be saved, so likewise must we be sanctified by one of our own 
nature ; that as in the first Adam there was a spring of human nature 
corrupted, derived unto us by natural generation; so in the second 
Adam there might be a fountain of the same nature restored, which 
might be derived unto us by spiritual regeneration.”—Usner’s Body 
of Divinity, edit. 1668, pp. 163, 164. 

* Are you answered yet,” Sir; or is the Bishop of Armagh a 
vendor of “ beggarly theology ?” (p. 506.) Let us invite you, then, 
(and this shall be our last appeal on this head,) to the perusal of the 
masculine Sermons of Bishop Horsley, than whom an abler divine never 
graced the Bench. Speaking of the incarnation of Jesus, he writes 
thus: ‘In the virgin’s womb he clothes himself with flesh; and, 
together with that mortal clothing, he assumes man’s perfect nature,— 
a nature subject to our wants and to our pains, not insensible to our 
enjoyments ; susceptible, as appeared in many actions of his life, of 
our social attachments ; and, though pure from the stain of sin, not 
exempt from the feeling of temptation.” (Serm. XIX. p. 241.) “ We 
need not go so high,” the Bishop writes, (Serm. XXXIV. p. 425, 
edit. Lond. 1826,) “‘ as to the divine nature of our Lord to evince 
the necessity of his miraculous conception. It was necessary to the 
scheme of redemption, by the Redeemer’s offering of himself as an 
expiatory sacrifice, that the manner of his conception should be such 
that he should in no degree partake of the natural pollution of the 
fallen race, whose guilt he came to atone, nor be included in the 
general condemnation of Adam’s progeny. In what the stain of 
original sin may consist, and in what manner it may be propagated, 
it is not to my present purpose to inquire : it is sufficient that Adam's 
crime, by the appointment of providence, involved his whole posterity 
in punishment. ‘In Adam,’ says the Apostle, ‘all die:’ and for 
many lives thus forfeited, a single life, itself a forfeit, had been no 
ransom. Nor by the divine sentence only, inflicting death on the 
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progeny for the offence of the progenitor, but by the proper guilt of 
his own sins, every one sprung by natural descent from the loins of 
Adam is a debtor to divine justice, and incapable of becoming a 
Mediator for his brethren. ..... In brief, the condemnation and 
the iniquity of Adam’s progeny were universal: to reverse the uni- 
versal sentence, and to purge the universal corruption, a Redeemer 
was to be found pure of every stain of inbred and contracted guilt : 
and since every person produced in the natural way could not but be 
of the contaminated race, the purity reqttisite to the efficacy of the 
Redeemer’s atonement made it necessary that the manner of his concep- 
tion should be supernatural.” 

Mr. Irving calls this, in elegant phrase, “ stock-exchange divinity, 
which finds all higher or deeper thoughts to be but matters of moon- 
shine.” (p. 506.) But one word more on this topic, and we have 
done. ‘“ Original sin is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, 
whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, . . . . and 
therefore, in every person born into this world, it deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation.” (Art. X.) Does Mr. Irving contend that 
Immanuel was thus “far gone”? Why, then, (absit irreverentia verbis) 
He, in whom God was “ well-pleased,” (horresco referens) “ deserved 
God’s wrath and damnation!” If it be allowed, on the other hand, 
that the stain of original sin did not attach to the blessed Son of the 
Most High, does it not necessarily follow, that our Saviour took upon 
him our unfallen nature, according to the orthodox doctrine of the 
15th Article of Religion, where it is said, that “ Christ, in the truth 
of our nature, was made like unto us in all things, sin only except ; 
from which he was clearly void, both in his flesh, and in his 
spirit ?” 

Granting that the last days, in which the perilous times are to come, 
are “the last days of the Christian dispensation,” (Introduct. Dise. 
p- 11,) we demur to Mr. Irving’s mode of proving the point; and we 
would remind him that the phrase of the “ latter days,” or “ last days,” 
in the Old Testament, (i.e. in the Septuagint translation, for in the 
original Hebrew the two apparently different phrases of latter days 
and /ast days never once occur, the single expression being there the 
end of days,) may signify any time yet to come, or more particularly 
the times of Christianity. The phrase, we think with Bishop Newton, 
(Dissert. edit. London, 1813, p.46,) “ is used in prophecies that respeet 
different times and periods, as it comprehends all future time in 
general.” We have neither space nor inclination to discuss the 
merits of Mr. Irving’s interpretation of Jacob’s memorable prophecy, 
(Gen. xlix.), though we cannot omit the opportunity of entering our 


protest against his strange notions on the subject, which has been so 
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wisely handled by the sober-minded author of the Dissertations, to 
which we have just referred. 

Having proved, as he imagines, that the times, in which we live, are 
the perilous times of the last days, Mr. Irving comes, in his second 
sermon, to their more particular description, and he endeavours to 
show that their several characteristics are to be found in the present 
community of believing Gentiles : 

In which body I conclude (he writes, p.40,) the apostate Papacy, the anti- 
christian Protestantism, which denies the divinity of Christ, and the Church, 
which standeth on the true foundation; and of this last I allow no arbitrary 
divisions into the religious world, and the professing world, but include the 
whole community of the baptized; in one word, the whole of Christendom:.... 
and here is the description of their state before us in the text. And I now assert 
that this very state hath been realized, or is fast realizing —( Pp. 39, 40.) 

Such is the substance of Mr. Irving’s indictment ;—thus wide is 


“é 


the venire, and thus extensive the “ /ocus in quo.” But on this arraign- 
ment we plead “ not guilty,” in behalf of the parties impeached ; and, 
as an honest jury impanelled to try the cause, we feel ourselves 
bound to return a verdict of “not proven.” ‘The doctrine of con- 
structive treason is infinite mercy, when compared with the sweeping 
accusations of Mr. Irving; and the sickly suspicions of jealousy itself 
are ‘confirmations strong as Holy Writ,” when weighed in the scale 
with the dark insinuations, the inconclusive inferences, and the un- 
supported assertions of this minister of the National Scotch Church. 
“« _____-. Here’s a large mouth, indeed, 

That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks and seas; 

What cannoneer begot this lusty blood? 

He speaks plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and bounce, 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue ;— 

Our ears are cudgelled ;———-—— 

——_——— I was never so bethumped with words!” 
SHAKSPEARE, 
Proof, proof, Mr. Irving, is what we desiderate ; mere assertions, 
and general charges, however vehement and however bitter, without 
the adduction of positive and palpable overt acts to demonstrate their 
truth, affect the character of him alone who has the temerity to make 
them; and we must hear something more persuasive than the vague 
declamation of a public accuser, however eloquent, and we must see 
something more convincing than the multiplied innuendos of a special 
pleader, however ingenious, ere we acknowledge the high crimes and 
misdemeanors, with which Mr. Irving has so fearlessly charged “ the 
Christian Church.” 
Our readers will easily perceive that we cannot, in the limits of 

a review, examine separately every count in Mr. Irving’s elaborate 
performance; and, therefore, we must select a few of them by 
way of example. We turn, then, almost at hazard, to the charge of 
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covetousness made against “ the world called religious :” 


which is thus stated at pages 52 and 53: 


the proof of 


You have only to be present and hear what is the first subject of con- 
versation in all their meetings, and the great theme of their delight: is it not 


the state of their funds? 
of donations and subscriptions. 
what the proof of their success? The amount of their in-gatherings. 
qualification for honourable office? 
the great fear and apprehension? 


The amount of your contributions. 
Lest the funds should fall off: 


What the great end of their speeches? The increase 
What the great labour of their travellers, and 


What the 
What 
If these 


things do not betray a covetous spirit in this religious world, I know not where 


it is to be met with elsewhere. 
other world of covetousness, if I must acquit this world. 


I could never find in my heart to accuse the 


No one who hath an 


eye to observe, or an ear to hear, but will justify me in saying, that in com- 
parison with any former age of the Protestant church, the covetousness of the 
religious societies of the religious world passeth all bounds, and is only to be found 
paralleled by the zeal of the begging friars, seeking alms to enrich their over- 
grown and luxurious convents. 


But enough of this drivelling nonsense! 
what it is that religious associations for the furtherance of the faith, or 
the relief of the necessitous, or the instruction of the ignorant, or the 
clothing of the naked, or the reclaiming of the wicked, or the distri- 
bution of tracts, or for any other Christian object, can so properly 
canvass at their meetings, whether annual or otherwise, as the state of 


their accounts ? 
accomplished ! 


societies. 


What, then, shall they not audit their finances? 


Why, Sir, pray tell us 


Without means their respective purposes cannot be 
Money is, of necessity, the sinew of these benevolent 


Shall 


they not endeavour to increase them, that they may increase their 
beneficence? Is not zeal a fit qualification for office in such societies ? 


and how shall that zeal be measured more correctly than by the 


amount of the contribution? and what is there reprehensible in the 


fear that their funds may fall off? 
idolatrous love of money? It is a miserable abuse of words so to 


Yet, what if it were? 


argue! 


Is this covetousness ? 


Is this an 


Granting the charge of covetousness 


to be established by these overt acts, we fearlessly deny that these 
We deny that the sole object of any religious 


overt acts are proved. 


association,—we deny that the theme of their delight, and the end of 
their speeches, are the state of their funds; and we boldly appeal to 
the fair judgment of any man who has attended such associations. 


Besides the state of their accounts, do we not hear the peculiar objects 


contemplated by such societies elaborately set forth, their merits 


warmly lauded, and their successful enterprises eloquently detailed? 


The charge of covetousness, upon Mr. Irving’s data, is without proof, 


without reason, and without common sense! 


! 


With respect to the crime of “ disobedience to parents,” which 
} ’ 


forms the subject of our author’s Fourth Sermon, he says, “I can 
freely declare before God, that the deterioration of the age in this 


capital point can hardly be over-estimated, or overstated.” (p. 75.) 
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To make this charge good, Mr. Irving somewhat alters his ground, 
and insists upon “ the relaxation of discipline on the part of the pa- 
rents” (p. 77); pretty much in the same spirit as if we were to accuse 
A of assaulting B, and then endeavour to establish the fact by show- 
ing that B had assaulted A! ‘The four great signs of the increasing 
disobedience of children, and disorganization of families, are stated 
to be, 1. “ The interference of the legislature to protect children from 
the covetousness of their parents and masters;” 2. ‘“ The increase of 
aged persons cast upon the parish,” 3. ‘“ The increase of infant 
depredations;” and 4. ‘‘ The increase of the remedies of Infant and 


, 


Sunday Schools.” (p. 84.) With respect to the first sign, we would 
remark, that it reflects no discredit upon the children, and fails to 
establish against them the crime of disobedience to their parents. With 
respect to the second criterion, we can truly say that we hardly know 
one instance of aged persons deserted by children able to support them, 
and that we believe them to be too rare to be adduced amongst the 
general characteristics of the times! The increase of infant depre- 
dations is only by inference a proof of the point at issue; and there 
are melancholy grounds for suspecting, even according to the report 
of Mr. Irving, (see p. 81) that these juvenile sins may sometimes be 
attributed to the wicked instructions, and much oftener no doubt to 
the bad examples of the wretched parents. The fourth criterion 
reminds us of the ingenious French traveller who accused our nation 
of being an indelicate and dirty people, and supported his charge by 
alleging the shameful custom of our using finger-glasses at our prin- 
cipal meal! 

‘**Omne in precipiti vitium stetit,” is the melancholy burden of the 
Discourse before us :— 

The increase of crime is prodigious ; the increase of profanity and blasphemy 
is prodigious ; the increase of indifference to religion is prodigious; the increase 
of scandal and malice is prodigious ; and, in general, I would say, the baptized 
are in these times much more absolved from all sense of obligation to God and 
the church, than they ever have been.”—P. 136. 

Now, all this is truly prodigious ; but we think this prodigious state- 
ment prodigiously overcharged ; and lamenting the general depravity 
of men as sorely as the reverend writer under review, we confess our 
unwillingness to believe that the present generation is more unholy 
than its predecessors; at least we must have better evidence of the 
fact, ere we yield our reluctant assent to the truth of Mr. Irving's 
positions. And we boldly make this declaration in the sincerity of 
our hearts, though we know the scorn with which the Scotch minister 
has treated our reviled race, ‘‘as summoning into action the evil- 
speaking, contentious, unholy periodical publications.” (p. 240.) 
Maugre these calumnies, and reckless of the wrath of Mr. Irvine, we 
proceed in our heavy task, and we would inquire how he reconciles 
VOL. XI. Il. M 
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the following statements, which seem to us, we confess, very con- 
tradictory. He tells us that there have always been wolves within the 
fold,—tares mixed with the wheat,—good and bad within the pale of 
the Church. Of “ these unfruitful branches, which are planted along 
with the fruitful ones in the vine” (p. 133,) he says that “ they are 
brought under the vows of God equally with the rest, and admitted to 
the grace in the strength of which they are to be performed.” (p. 133.) 
** Nevertheless,” he says, “ such as are thus guilty of unholiness, and 
of falling away, have never been possessed of the Holy Ghost.” (p. 132.) 
It follows, then, according to this statement, that men may be “ ad- 
mitted to grace,” and yet “‘ never possess the Holy Ghost.” We had 
always thought that the Spirit of God was the author of all grace and 
sanctification, and, therefore, emphatically styled his Holy Spirit; it 
seems, however, that there is @ grace, to which we are admitted 
nithout partaking of the influence of that anointing Power! Where 
did Mr. Irving learn this erroneous doctrine? In vain will he search 
the Scriptures for it, though we can well imagine how anxious the 
maintainers of the strange tenet of “ final perseverance” are to quote 
the oracles of heaven in aid of that opinion. In the frightful picture, 
or rather caricature, which Mr. Irving has drawn of the present times, 
he has dwelt largely, for the purpose of manifesting their prodigious 
guilt, upon the desecration of the two sacraments; and he states 
(p. 141) that the elements of the holy Eucharist “ are administered to 
all comers, and not withheld from the most profane Atheist or Deist, 
or the most openly profane violators of the laws ;” and are “ given, oh 
most horrible to be told! to the very murderer, when with all hardihood 
and impenitency he is about to mount the scaffold, to atone for his guilt 
to his country’s offended laws!!!” In the first place we have to 
remind Mr. Irving that capital punishments have for their object, not 
the satisfaction of justice, but the prevention of crime, and that to 
talk of a culprit’s atoning for his guilt by submitting to the last penalty 
of the law, is to use a language which is incorrect. In the second 
place, we deny the horrible fact here charged against the Church of 
England, and we loudly challenge our author to the proof of his state- 
ment. We challenge him to adduce even one solitary instance of the 
horrible deed ; and we would advertise this calumniator of such “ as 
follow the corrupt way of Diocesan Episcopacy,” (p. 141,) that it 
should be by other means than naked and violent declamation that 
the steward of the mysteries of God should exercise the function of 
public preaching! Again we deny the fact. Again we call for proof! 
....But, we are quite weary of the language of dispraise, and we 
therefore seize the opportunity of panegyric afforded us by the next 
sermon of our author upon the subject of natural affection, which is 
handled with singular beauty, and grace of style. Indeed we are 
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persuaded, notwithstanding the severity of remark, in which we have 
felt ourselves called upon to indulge,—that there are few living writers, 
who could adorn the delightful topic of natural affection with more 
pathos, simplicity, and eloquence, than the author before us. Whilst 
we protest, then, against the proof, by which he would manifest the 
want of natural affection to be characteristic of the present times, we 
have unmixed pleasure in bearing testimony to the extent of those 
powers which have for the most part been so sadly misapplied in his 
7th Discourse. 

To show how natural affection has declined in the present times, 
our author insists that there is much less of domestic enjoyment in our 
days than in the age of our fathers; and much more of ostentation in 
our hospitality. We transfer to our pages Mr. Irving’s description of 
the withering influence of fashionable life, as a favourable specimen of 
his style. 


I consider home to be to man’s natural affections what the nest of its young 
is to the affections of the fowls of heaven; but if we should see the birds of 
heaven forsaking their young and callow brood, in order to contend in song, in 
beauty of plumage, or in rapidity of flight, to enjoy themselves in flocks when 
they ought to be providing for their young, and teaching their young how to 
provide for themselves, what would we say, but that natural affection had 
intermitted its course, and a wonderful thing had come to pass in the animal 
creation? But, ah! how truly doth it so fare with families in these our 
times, when all the day is spent in business or in vanity, and all the nights in 
feasting, or in greater vanity! Between the oppression of business, and the 
oppression of fashion, the tender, and delicate, and blessed abode of our natural 
affections, which our fathers called home, hath been almost crushed to pieces, 
and the very word hath changed its meaning; so that ‘at home’ now signifies 
being surrounded with a multitude, and ‘not at home’ almost signifies being 
alone with your children. And for hospitality, which is another sphere of 
natural affection, wider than home, how much it hath suffered from the same 
evil causes, be ye also judges; for, first of all, it hath been crushed clean out of 
the day into the hours of night, and is postponed to the Exchange and the 
Post-oftice. It hath the hours which should be spent with our families at home, 
and many of those which should be slept in sleep; and, when thus shuffled out 
of time, and purchased at such expense of family comfort, how seldom is any 
tribute of natural affection given and received! How frequently the boastful 
profusion of expense, to be followed by a brilliant display of vanity, and even 
this given and returned upon an exact and well-balanced debtor and creditor 
account! But what need of entering into particulars, when by a general fact 
we can include all particulars, and show the very disposition of the time to be 
against natural affection? ‘The fact I refer to is the promulgation of what was 
called the French philosophy by many able men in these parts, some thirty 
years ago. .... And in an age, when /iberality is the object of universal 
worship, and public opinion of men, not the word of God, is the common law, 
nothing else is to be expected but a dissolution of the bonds of natural affection, 
and the increase of crime in every direction.—Pp. 167—169. 


We must pass over the remaining parts of this volume. Our 
general notion of the Discourse is apparent from what we have already 
written, and we can assure our readers that it preserves its consistency 
to the last. ‘ Qualis ab incepto processerit,—sibi constat.” The 
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jaundiced eye of Mr. Irving sees every thing in frightful colours ; and 
the one sentiment, which pervades the sermons on our table, is simply 
* Whatever is, is” wrong! Yet the evidence in support of this wide 
accusation is vague, defective, and inconclusive. Our author mistakes 
violence for strength, and passion for argument. What he wants in 
reason he would supply by verbosity; and we are unable to decide 
whether his religious, or his political creed, be most exceptionable. 
What, for instance, can be said of the following dictum ? 


\ Christian government may not, upon its responsibility to Christ, the King 


of kings, absolve any Christian, layman, or clergyman, from his obedience to 


» le 
the laws of the kingdom !—P. 176. 


What does our author mean, when he says, in language of inter- 


pretation, — 


fle atonement of Christ, Christ's life and death, which are the fruits of the 
! : — 4 , 4 ; 1 o 
everlasting covenant between the Father and the Son, is above all! other things, 
and to the neglect of all other things, doted on?—P. 446. 


We would to God that the atonement of Christ were indeed * doted 
on!” Oh! “the depth of the riches” of this unspeakable love! 
For the knowledge of its marvellous excellency we “ count all things 
but loss! 

“The speaking evil of dignities” is no light offence, and yet we 
charge our author with it, and produce the following passage to prove 
our accusation : 

I suppose, in the houses of our bishops,—by whom I mean not the twenty-six 

1 


7 
men commonly so denominated,—but all who, like myself, rule in word and 


doctrine,—there is an cutward reverence for the ordinances of the church, and 


for the ancient godly order of a bishop’s family; which yet can consist with the 
manners and customs of fashionable life, and with the prostitution of the ch urch’s 
patrimony upon any and every object, but that of piety, charity, and hospitality, 
for which it was intended !—P. 

Mr. Irving is, it must be confessed, a bold man; yet he might do 


well to recollect that discretion is no mean part of valour. We are by 


146. 


no means sure that he does not owe his personal liberty at this moment 
to the enlightened spirit of the times, which he has laboured to de- 
preciate ; for there have been eras in our history, when a calumnious 
charge of hypocrisy against all the members of Parliament (p. 448) 
would have involved its author “ in penalties and pains.” 

But we have no wish to inflict unnecessary pain upon Mr. Irving ; 
and there are portions of his work, for which we thank him; but those 
portions are so small, when compared with the bulk of his Discourse, 
that we have been compelled to characterise his performance in no 
measured periods. As an interpreter of prophecy we think him de- 
ficient in almost every quality, which could fit him for the difficult 
task. He wants learning; he wants patience; he wants sobriety; 
he wants impartiality. The tricks of a sophist, and the warmth 
of a declaimer; —the bitterness of accusation, and the pathos of 
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poetry ;—the flowing rythm of artificial eloquence, and the studied 
attitude of literary ambition, are miserable substitutes for the painful 
researches of a Mede,—the logical precision of a Sherlock,—the 
sober statements of a Newton,—the depth of the wisdom of a Horsley, 
and the variety of the learning of a Faber! What praise our author 
deserves, we freely award him; and yet, in the encomia, which we 
might pass upon the better sections of his sermons, we adopt the 
caution of the Roman orator, and say for ourselves, “ Ita probo, ut me 
ab eo delectari facilius, quam decipi putem posse.” — Cic, Orat. in Q. 
Cecil. § 13. 


—- <- — 


Arr. IIl.—Friendly and Seasonable Advice to the Roman Catholics of 
England. Fourth Edition, with an Appendix and Notes. By the 
Rev. Warter Farquuar Hook, M.A. Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
King, §c. Rivingtons, London: Langbridge, Birmingham. 1829, 
pp- 197. Price 5s. 

Tus work is “a little body with a mighty heart.” Although in 
bulk scarcely exceeding the dimensions of a tract, it contains a great 
proportion of most valuable and important matter, as well as some 
most convincing reasoning. What its nature and objects are, will best 
be understood by reference to the editor’s own words, which we 
subjoin : 


For the re-publication of the following little volume at such a period as the 
present, the Editor presumes that no apology can be necessary. His attention 
was originally attracted to the subject of which it treats, by the cireumstance of 
his residing in the neighbourhood of a large Roman Catholic Establishment, 
(Oscot College,) by means of which, it may almost be said, whole parishes have 
been converted to the Romish faith. He at one time intended to prepare for 
the press a work similar to the present, but on a larger scale, and was collecting 
materials for that purpose, when, by an appointment to a more extensive sphere 
of parochial duty, he was compelled, from want of leisure, to abandon his design. 
But having found in the following little Tract those opinions and principles which 
Churchmen have ever held to be sound and correct, briefly stated and calmly 
maintained, he considered that he might be rendering some service to the cause 
of true religion by re-printing it. 

He has been chiefly influenced by two considerations,—relating, first, to the 
Romanists themselves; and, secondly, to Protestants. With respect to the 
former, it may be impossible to convert such as are confirmed in their attach- 
ment to the Romish church and faith, since to them the perusal of a work like 
the present will be prohibited. He does, however, hope to excite a spirit of 
inquiry in the minds of those who, without having ascertained what the claims 
of the Church of England to their allegiance really are, have forsaken the 
communion of their native land to embrace the pomps and vanities of a foreign, 
and, comparatively speaking, of a modern religion. ; 

In the next place, although in the volume he now submits to the public, no 
allusion is made to the great question pending in Parliament on the subject of 
Roman Catholic Dissenters, he cannot but conceive that a knowledge of the 
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manner in which the Church of England differs from the Church of Rome must 
be highly desirable in those upon whom the discussion of that question will 
devolve. That, however, there is an unaccountable deficiency in this knowledge 
even among well educated persons, is a fact which may be lamented, but can 


scarcely be denied. 


Here, therefore, he also hopes to excite a spirit of inquiry. 


From this statement it will appear that the present Treatise is not intended to 
convey fresh information to the scholar or divine, but merely to repeat, for the 
advantage of the general reader, what to all scholars and divines is already 


known. 


To render it more useful for this purpose, several notes have been 


added by the Editor, in some of which the origin of the Romish innovations is 
pointed out, while in others the reader is referred to works that may be found 
in every respectable library, where the different subjects alluded to are more 
largely discussed. 

The third edition, printed in 1677, is the basis of the present one. But since 
utility can be the sole object in such a work as this, the Editor has considered 
himself at liberty to omit some sentences and to insert others,—sometimes to 
re-model the greater part of a section, and throughout to make various altera- 


tions in the style.- 


Pp. vii.—xi. 


The object of the work is well pursued, and we hesitate not to add, 


most satisfactorily attained. 


It has rarely been our fortune to meet 


with a book so appropriately entitled: it is, indeed, both “ friendly 
The language is mild and Christian, “ in 


and 


meekness instructing 
tory or intemperate expression is absent. 


no prejudice is irritated. 


seasonable advice.” 


those that oppose themselves :” 
No truth is disguised, but 


every declama- 


The work is a happy contrast to modern 


liberality, while it satisfactorily exhibits the perfect compatibility of 


firmness and decision with every Christian and gentlemanly feeling. 
Nor is it less *‘ seasonable” than “ friendly.” The revival of the Romish 


controversy is the most curious feature of our times. 


The follies of 


Rome seemed to be quite out of date in England; an age of far more 


moderate pretensions than ours reg 


arded them as incapable of renewal 


or serious defenee ; now, when we are become wise enough to contemn 


the wisdom of our ancestors, we are seriously addressed in behalf of 


absurdities which those despised ancestors would have scouted. Not 


contented with pleading what he calls his title to certain political im- 
munities, the Romanist has the effrontery to attempt a defence of 


those transalpine legends, which were constructed with admirable 


address for the deception of those for whose especial benefit they 


were invented, but which, it must necessarily be supposed, are in- 


capable of producing any but ludicrous impressions on a cultivated 


English mind. 


Indeed no small powers of sophistry have been called 


in on this occasion; Mr Butler tells us that it makes no part of Ro- 


manism to believe any miracles, except those recorded in the Bible. 


Staunch as Mr. Butler is considered to be in this country, such opinions 
as these would gain him no credit at Rome; they only serve to prove 
that no man of sense and information can be a genuine papist; and 


that while the Italian hypocritically conceals his unbelief, the English- 


man more worthily proclaims it: and, perhaps, this piece of manliness 
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is solely owing to the atmosphere of a Protestant land. Mr. Butler’s 
doctrine on this subject is indeed absolutely Protestant. But this 
defence of Popery, although apparently the most plausible, is, in 
reality, the worst that can be set up: for it is giving up the very 
citadel into the hands of the enemy before the attack is begun. 
These absurdities, indeed, are what constitute Popery ; remove them, 





and we have nothing to object ;—why? because what remains is only 
pure Christianity —the Christianity of the Church of England. Remove 
the combatant, and the battle is at an end; but the withdrawn party 
has no claim to the honours of a victory. Other Romanists, however, 
steer a more unhesitating course, and, in fair set terms, invite the 
attention of reasonable men to the claims of their belief in the gross, 
and, with the happiest simplicity, feel confident of proving the truth 


of their most outrageous absurdities. 





Again, we say, the revival of the Romanist controversy is the most 
extraordinary feature of the present age. It had been successfully 
consigned to rest by the pens of the greatest reasoners and profoundest 
scholars whom this or any other country has produced ; the doctrines 
of Romanism had totally fallen beneath that advance of intelligence of 
which the present age is so eminently proud, but, in this respect at 
least, with so little reason. Take, for instance, the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation: a doctrine so intimately interwoven with Popery that 
a divorce must be fatal. Scripture, tradition and reason have been 
brought to play upon this doctrine with an irresistible energy, and 
have laid it prostrate. With it, of course, the fabric, of which it is 
the keystone, has fallen: yet nothing daunted by the fall, the builders 
have accumulated the fragments of the shattered stones, and are pre- 
paring to resist a second assault from foes, who, independently of the 
confidence inspired by victory, have most materially strengthened their 
lines and improved their enginery. 

The great stratagem of Popery has always been misrepresentation. 
Sensible of her danger on her own ground, she is always anxious to 
shift the seat of war to a more advantageous position. ‘Thus at one 
time she openly denies, at another artfully conceals such tenets as are 
most unpopular with her antagonists. It is by this class of tacties 
that she has made her proselytes, and evaded her opponents. It should 
therefore always be manfully unmasked. We do not, as the Romanists 
affirm, charge them with any opinions they are not bound to entertain. 
We do not reproach them with Bellarmine or Baronius, any further 
than as such writers are authentic expositors of Romish opinions. 
We take a much more impregnable ground. ‘They claim for their 
church immutability and infallibility. We go to the authoritative, 
unrepealed, UNREPEALABLE, decisions of that church, through her 
authentic officers and ministers: and we seek our clearest exposition 
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in the living commentary furnished by her practice. If they leave 
this ground, they must desert the whole cause. 

It ts this invincible weapon which has been taken up by the author 
of the “ Friendly and Seasonable Advice ;” and well he has wielded 
it. He has shown, that the religion of the Church of Rome differs 
most importantly from primitive Christianity; and that, therefore, her 
audacious claim to antiquity is unfounded, while that of the Church of 
England is supported by the testimony of the Scriptures and early 
Fathers. He has given us the dates and the history of those abuses 
which distinguish Rome from that Catholic Church with which she 
claims an exclusive identity; and, above all, he has verified every 
fact adduced, by the minutest as well as the most authoritative 
references. 

In the first section, the author inquires—‘* Whether the Roman 
opinions which differ from the Church of England be the old religion?” 
He then examines them in order, and shows that they are either 
absolutely contradicted by Scripture, and primitive antiquity; or that 
the time and occasion of their origin may be traced. Mr. Hook has 
illustrated his author with some very valuable notes: one, on this 
part of his subject, we think will be acceptable to our readers :— 

It was in this sense that the term Catholie was applied to the Church in the 
primitive ages. Literally signifying Universal, it was used at first to distinguish 
the Christian from the Jewish Church,—the latter being confined to a single 
nation, the former open to all people and nations universally who choose to 
comply with the conditions it requires. When various sects, heresies, and 
schisms arose, they each took the name of the founder; the Novatians from 
Novatian, the Arians from Arius, &c. But the true church, homo-ousian in its 
faith, and episcopal in its discipline, refused any other cognomen than that of 
Catholic (Pacian, ep. 1, ad Sempronian) or of the nation in which it was esta- 
blished. Hence those doctrines which were peculiar to the true church, were 
denominated Catholic doctrines. By the Catholic faith is meant that true homo- 
ousian faith in the Holy Trinity professed by the true episcopal apostolic church, 
wherever its several branches existed, in contradistinction to that kind of faith 
in the Trinity acknowledged by the Arians, Sabellians, &c. This, therefore, is 
what our divines mean when they speak of a Catholic doctrine,—namely, a 





doctrine of the primitive Catholic church before it was corrupted by Popery, as 
distinguished from similar doctrines held by heretics. 


‘he English churchman believes that the Catholic church, of which he con- 





siders himself a member, and to the existence of which the episcopal order is 
necessary, remained, during the first ages, holy and pure,—that in the dark ages 
it was corrupted by the innovations introduced,—in the west, through the influence 
of the Roman Pontiffj—in the east, through a variety of other cirenmstances; 
and that thus, in England, although at first catholic and pure, it became, in 
process of time, oman Catholic,—that is, the true Catholic church corrupted 
by the errors of Romanism ;—he also believes that, at the Reformation in England, 
through Divine Providence, these novel errors of Romanism were discarded by 
the clergy and the laity, and that the church was thus rendered once more truly 
Catholic by being restored to its primitive purity. Upon this point I shall quote 
two divines of very different schools. “ Be it known,” says the excellent Bishop 
Hall, “be it known to all the world, that our Church is only reformed or repaired, 
NOT MADE NEw. ‘There is not a stone of a new foundation laid by us; yea, the 


old walls stood still, only the overcasting of those ancient stones with untempered 
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mortar of new inventions displeaseth us,—plainly set aside the corruptions and 
the church is the same.” 

“T would have them remember,” says Archbishop Laud, “ that we live in a 
church reformed, not made new; now all reformation that is good and orderly 
takes away nothing from the old but what is faulty and erroneous; if any thing 
be good, that it leaves standing.” — Abp. Laud, his Hist. of his Trials and 
Troubles, p. 113. Thus we may conclude with King James, “ For my part, I 
know not how to answer the objection of the Papists, when they charge us with 
novelties, but truly to tell them their abuses are new, but the things which they 
abused we retain in their primitive use, and forsake only the novel corruption.” — 
Hampton Court Conf. 

That these principles were those upon which the English reformers acted, is 
clear from a variety of circumstances, but chiefly from these two:—first, from 
the fact that neither Ridley nor Cranmer renounced Transubstantiation until 
the former discovered, by the perusal of Bertram or Ratramne, who flourished 
A.D. 840, that it was a Popish, not an ancient or Catholic doctrine; secondly, 
from the memorable challenge of Bishop Jewell. 

In short, the principles of a true member of the Church of England were never 
better expressed than by good Bishop Ken on his death-bed. “ As for my religion, 
I die in the holy Catholic and Apostolic faith, professed by the whole church 
before the disunion of the east and west. Mors particularly I die in communion 
of the Church of England, as it stands distinguished from papal and puritan 
innovations, and as it adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.’”—Hawkins’s Life of 
Bishop Ken, p- 27.— Note. pp: 35—38. 





In the second section, it is inquired—‘* Whether the said opinions 
were not introduced for evil ends ?” and in the third—‘“* Whether they 
were not established by evil means?” which two propositions are 
most decisively confirmed. We shall adduce the third instance of 
the latter practice, which substantiates both the arguments. 


My third instance shall be of suppressing or corrupting true records, of which 
take a few examples:—the legates of Rome, within less than a hundred years 
after the general Council of Nice, produced two canons (to prove the pope’s 
right to receive appeals) in a famous Council of Carthage, An. 419, which canons 
they pretended were made in the aforesaid Nicene Council; but these canons 
wholly differed from all the best manuscripts of that council then extant, parti- 
cularly from two eminent ones, which the African fathers sent for from Constan- 
tinople and Alexandria; nor do they agree with those genuine editions of the 
Nicene Council now extant. Indeed the Council of Carthage received not these 
pretended canons of Nice, but esteemed them to have been corrupted, as we do 
at this day. Not long after (to abet the Roman supremacy) Pope Leo writing 
to Theodosius the Emperor, cites a canon of a particular and dubious Council at 
Sardica, of later date and less authority, affirming it to be a canon of the general 
Council at Nice. The edition of the Councils published by Dionysius Exiguus 
about An. 520, being for a long time the sole approved copy extant in these 
parts of the world in favour of the pope's supremacy, omits several canons even 
of general councils, which seem to make against it, though the said canons are 
recorded in Zonaras and Balsamon, and in this age confessed to have been 
made in those councils by the Romanists themselves; but in the time when the 
supremacy was hatching, it was not thought expedient that those canons should 
be known. It were endless to reckon up all the additions, diminutions, and altc- 
rations which all the Roman editions of the councils since are guilty of, but 
because an ingenious Essay has been made that way by a late author, I shall 
refer my reader to it, and out of infinite examples conclude with one evident 
piece of falsification; the XXX Vth canon of the Council of Laodicea forbids the 
faithful to call on the name of angels, which being a condemnation of the doctrine 
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and practice of Rome in praying to angels, the later editions of this council have 
impudently put in angulas (angles or corners), instead of angelos (angels); though 
all the Greek copies and fathers read AyyeAovs, and all the old Latin exemplars 
have angelos. Nay, Pope Adrian himself (before this worship of angels arose) 
read it angelos in that epitome of canons which he sent to Charles the Great, 
An. 773. Thus they corrupt the councils to suit them to their own opinions; 
nor have single fathers and ancient authors fared better. St. Cyprian published 
by Pamelius, is altered in many places contrary to the ancient copies; for ex- 
ample, where that father says “the church is founded, super petram,” Pamelius 
changes it into super Petrum, upon Peter, instead of upon a rock. And Ludo- 
vicus Vives (a Romanist) assures us, that there are ten or twelve lines positively 
asserting purgatory, put into the printed copies of S. Aug. de Civitate Dei, lib. 
22, cap. 24, contrary to the ancient manuscripts. Fulbertus Carnotensis quotes 
St. August. as saying of the sacramental bread, “ this then is a figure,” but the 
Roman editions insert as a heretic will say, when, in truth, it is St. Augustus 
himself who says so, and speaks his own sense. Aimonius speaking of the 
eighth council says, “they determined about images otherwise than the orthodox 
fathers had decreed;” and so Baronius reads; but the modern printed copies, 
quite contrary, insert according as the orthodoa fath rs had decreed. But why 
do I stand upon particular instances? This wickedness, which all other men 
account the same villany with suborning false witnesses, stopping the mouths of 
the true, and counterfeiting hands and seals, is owned by the present Church of 
Rome; and Sixtus Senensis highly extols Pope Pius V. for his “ most holy 
decree to burn all books which were accounted heretical, to purge and cleanse all 
Catholic authors, and especially the writings of the fathers. Now in what man- 
ner they affect this most holy work, the Belgic Inquisitors (appointed by the 
Roman see) shall tell you; “ We strike out (say they) many errors, in other of 
the ancients we extenuate and excuse them, or, by feigning a commentitious 
gloss, either deny or fix a commodious sense to their words.” Thus they served 
the works of St. Ambrose, cancelling and altering whole pages together, contrary 
to all the old manuscripts, as appeared by the original papers which Savarius 
the stationer shewed to Francis Junius, according to which the inquisitors had 
ordered him to print that edition, Lugdun, An. 1559. I might fill a volume 
with instances of similar unjust dealings, but I will only add the memorable 
account which Boxhornius, one of your divinity professors at Lovain, gives of 
himself, viz. “ that he having been employed by the inquisitors to strike out at 
least six hundred places of the ancients, which seemed to make against the 
Roman doctrines, was so troubled in mind upon it, that it was an occasion of 
his turning Protestant, and made him resolve to quit that religion which could 
not defend itself without such manifest impostures.” I wish the consideration 
thereof may have the same effect upon you; for the matter of fact is so evident, 
that the Jndea Expurgatorius, the book which directs these falsifications, is now 
come into Protestant hands, to the eternal infamy of the Roman church, whose 
people cannot rationally trust to any author which comes through their priests’ 
dishonest hands. Since, then, false books are invented, true and genuine writers 
altered and corrupted, or else wholly prohibited if they seem to make against 
them (for which cause Clement VIII. puts the Bible into his index of prohibited 
books) and all editions but their own condemned and burnt by the Roman 
church—the people must needs be deluded into a persuasion that all these new 
doctrines are primitive truths, when, in truth, this abominable system of forgery 
evidently shews that the pope and his conclave think that both scripture and 
antiquity make against these innovations, and would discover the imposture if 
they were suffered to speak out: to whom I may justly apply the words of 
Arnobius, “to intercept what is written, and to design to smother published 
records, is not to defend the gods, but to fear the testimony of the truth.” And 
because “ good men (as St. Augustine says) will not deceive, while neither good 
nor evil men would willingly be deceived,” I may suppose that the most devoted 
Romanists cannot but discern how unsafe they are in believing as those men 
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teach them, who make no conscience to invent, impose, and pretend things 
never so false, provided they may thereby advance the interest of their church, 
or their own private ends.—Pp. 77—86. 


In the fifth section it is asked—“ Whether the Roman Bishop have 
sufficient authority to impose the said opinions upon all Christian 
churches?” On this portion of the inquiry we have a valuable note 
from Mr. Hook :— 


How the most devoted Romanist can believe in the Papal Infallibility it is 
difficult to conceive. A Romanist holds that heretical Baptism is invalid, yet in 
the third century, Stephen, the Bishop of Rome, pronounced sentence in favour 
of it; a Romanist considers Arianism to be heresy, yet the Arian doctrine was 
sanctioned by Pope Liberius in the fourth century; a Romanist condemns 
Pelagianism, yet it was indirectly countenanced by Pope Zosimus in the fifth 
century; a Romanist abjures Monothelitism, yet in the seventh century Pope 
Honorius was denounced as a Monothelite; a Komanist cannot approve of offer- 
ing incense to an heathen idol, yet by Pope Marcellinus this was done. 

Again, Infallibility cannot contradict itself, yet Pope Boniface reversed the 
decision of Pope Zosimus with respect to the Bishops of Arles and Vincennes; 
which of the two was infallible? Both could not be; yet both were Popes. In 
the sixth century Pope Vigilius three times changed his decision on the subject 
of the three chapters. In which decision was he infallible? In all he could 
not be. Even in the fourteenth century Pope Gregory XI. cancelled the ex- 
communication denounced by John XXII. against the disciples of Peter de 
Oliva; and here again, which of the two was infallible? 

If they would apply the Infallibility to a Papal Council;—even in the Council 
of Trent a most glaring contradiction occurs. In one session it is stated that 
the bread in the sacrament contains the body, and the wine the blood of Christ, 
yet in another, in order to authorize the decree of half-communion, it is affirmed 
that both body and blood are contained under either the bread or the wine.— 
Note, pp. 118—120. 


The sixth section inquires—‘“‘ Whether the Pope has any right to 
exercise a jurisdiction over England?” Here it is shown that such 
claim was almost always considered an usurpation even when the 
doctrinal decisions of Kome were received without qualification. This 
argument, however, has been turned upon us in a political point of 
view; and we are told that the Romanists, as they formerly withstood 
the temporal power of the Pope, would, if admitted to legislation, 
act in like manner at the present day. The argument is, however, a 
fallacy. Let any person read the volume now beside us, and he must 
be satisfied, that the Papal supremacy is an essential doctrine of the 
Romish religion. Those who opposed it formerly, did so far forego 
their Romanism, and they were frequently most solemnly excommu- 
nicated from their Church on that account. ‘They opposed the Papal 
usurpations, because themselves were the victims of them. Should 
the Pope again advance the claims wHicH HE NEVER HAS RETRACTED, 
the Protestants, not the Romanists, would be the victims. It is very 
unlikely that the Romanist would contradict THE ESSENTIAL OBLIC ATION 
OF HIS RELIGION, and risk excommunication from that Church, out o1 
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WHICH IS NO SALVATION,* merely for the protection of his Protestant 
brethren, of whom he has never been very tender. 

The seventh section contains—* Advice to the English Roman 
Catholics, to forsake the opinions of Rome, and embrace the religion 
of the Church of England, which is a pure and reformed branch of 
the Catholic Church.” 

In conclusion, we most cordially recommend the perusal of this 
little volume to all who are anxious to form a sound opinion on its 
subject. Brief as it is, its arguments are complete and cogent, its 
facts beyond doubt or question. It may remove much misapprehen- 
sion and misrepresentation. It is a decisive refutation of the Romish 
novelties, and a clear vindication of the primitive and Carnoxic 
foundation of the Church of England. Mr. Hook has our thanks for 
the republication, and he will, we doubt not, receive those of every 


friend to truth and sound catholic Christianity. 
-_—_+<p> --— 


Arr. III.—1. A Letter to a Friend, touching the Question, “ Who 
was the Author of Eixwy Baowkeyi?” By Wittiam Grant 
Broventon, M.A. Curate of Hartley Wespall, Hants. London: 
Rivingtons. 1826. Pp. 92. 

King Charles the First, the Author of Icon Basilike, further 
proved, in a Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
Reply to the Objections of Dr. Lingard, Mr. Todd, Mr. Broughton, 
the Edinburgh Review, and Mr. Hallam. By Curisroruzr Worps- 
wortH, D.D. Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector 
of Buxted with Uckfield, Sussex. Cambridge: John Murray, 


mM.pcece.xxvil. Pp. 256. 


We willingly resume our labours on the subject of this inquiry. 
Indeed, the pamphlet which stands at the head of this article, would 
justly have claimed our earlier attention, but that with the numerous 
antagonists whom Dr. Wordsworth’s former publications on this 
subject have raised against him, it was not probable, after the language 
in which he had before declared his convictions, that he would long 
remain silent, but would either own himself vanquished, or else give 
reasons for claiming the victory. We, therefore, waited to see whether 
that would be the case. The event has justified our expectations, 
and Dr. Wordsworth has again appeared in the field, to meet his 
opponents. 

The writers, who have opposed themselves to Dr. W.’s statements, 
arguments, and conclusion, are five in number, whose names are stated 


* See the Bull of Pius V. printed in the Appendix, p. 192. 
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in his title-page, according to the order of date in which their respec- 
tive remarks appeared. He examines their arguments in the same 
order. 

First, Dr. Lincarp. His remarks are not very copious, being 
comprised in one single page of his History of England. (Vol. VI. 4to. 
p- 637.) ‘The first assertion of Dr. Lingard’s is, that “ Dr, Gauden, 
(having) declared himself the real author of Eixwy Bao), advanced 
his pretensions with secrecy, and received, as the price of his silence, 
first, the Bishopric of Exeter.” To this Dr. Wordsworth replies at 
large; but it is sufficient for us to adduce the testimony of Dr. G.’s own 
witness, his wife, together with that of Dr. G. himself. First, Mrs. 
Gauden says, “ The King being still ignorant of what he (my husband) 
had done, he was, by the mediation of a person perfectly ignorant* 
of his merit, as to this matter, made Dishop of Exeter.” Next writes 
Bishop Gauden himself: “ As to the King and Duke, whom, before I 
came away (that is, from London to Exeter), J acquainted mith it, when 
I saw myself not so much considered, in my present disposure, &c.’ 
These extracts make two out of the scanty list of three witnesses on 
the Gauden side, who expressly contradict Dr. Lingard’s assertion, 
that Dr. G. “ received, as the price of his silence, the Bishopric of 
Exeter ;” and the third does not say that he did so receive it. But, 
secondly, says Dr. L. “ Afterwards (when he complained of the 
poverty of that See), he received, on the same score, the richer 
Bishopric of Worcester.” ‘To this also the words of his widow supply 
a refutation: ‘‘ For what my dear husband has mrit, I do protest he 
nor his did ever receive any thing.” This is all we think it necessary 
to notice from Dr. Lingard; the rest being pretty much the same 
ground we have already trodden, or shall tread, with others. 

2. Next comes Mr. Topp. As his remarks have appeared before 
the public in a lengthened and specific form, so they have already 
fallen under our notice.t Dr. Wordsworth’s present publication is 
abundantly calculated to confirm our impression that Mr. T.’s book, 
as regards the external evidence, merited no attention, and as respects 
the internal, next to none. One and only one point from Mr. Todd, 
we will return to. We find Dr. Wordsworth giving a similar opinion 
to that we had before expressed (Vol. viii. p. 141) of the distinguished 
comparative value of Mr. T.’s 20th parallelism, wherein the use of 
the words “ owls and bats and feral birds” in very close juxta po- 
sition, is adduced, first, from a sermon of Gauden’s prior to any 
account we have of the existence of the Icén, and next from the Icén 
itself. Dr. Wordsworth, after research and investigation we can lay 
no claim to, calls this ‘ the only one in the whole thirty-seven, that 





* This person, she says, was the Duke « of f Albemeste. Den Sup. p. 46. 
+ Vol. viii. pp. 129—140. 
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occasions to (him) any serious difficulty, (p. 55.) As far as mere 
expression goes, independent of sentiment, we think the instance 
abundantly forcible; but, when we consider how very little, after all, 
this instance, standing almost alone as it does, proves; when we look, 
on the other hand, to the vast body of evidence, both external and 
internal, against Dr. Gauden’s claim ; we may fairly ascribe the resem- 
blance to the readiness of the king in catching a phrase from a ser- 
mon preached a few years before, which had doubtless fallen under 
his eyes, and applying it to his own state and circumstances. Having 
made the above admission, which we do willingly, we pass on from 
Mr. Todd to 

8. Mr. Brovcnton. Before we descend into the nicer parts of Mr. B.’s 
argument, we will just remark, that what he calls (p. 4) ‘‘a splendid 
reward,” he, whose claim Mr. B, espouses, did not consider, in the case 
of Exeter at least, and the partner of his counsels both in Exeter and 
Worcester, as having any thing to do with the Icbn. What Mr. B. too, 
calls here “ splendid,” he elsewhere (p.9) appears to call ‘‘ unimportant,” 
and (at p. 10) “an object very inadequate.” Mr. B.—ina parallel case 
he supposes, at pp. 11, 12,—introduces the word “ hastening,” (to com- 
pliment and reward the claimants,) meaning, we presume, to insinuate 
Clarendon’s eagerness to reward: but where is there proof of any 
thing like “haste?” Does not the claimant rather complain in un- 
equivocal terms of delay and reluctance, and apply the spur? In 
p-13 of Mr. Broughton, we must propose, if the argument is to 
assume its proper logical shape, an amendment in Mr. Broughton’s 
expression. Instead of the secret imparted to Clarendon was ‘“burden- 
some to him, (because) he was become, to a certain extent, an accom- 
plice in an imposition which, as a man, he could not approve :” truth 
requires us to read—* He was in possession of a seeret which he was 
bound, ‘not by political considerations,’ but by promise to preserve, 
though against his will: it was a clog upon him—a clog, above all, to 
the investigation of its own truth or falsehood.” The improbability 
thus proposed by Mr. B. of Clarendon’s not “ having tried all means 
to satisfy himself,” &c. (p. 4) is thus removed. He was prevented by 
his promise from resorting to such means. Mr. B. thinks himself 
warranted in coming to the conclusion that Clarendon “ had inquired.” 
(p. 14.) We say, on the contrary, if he was the man of honour and 
probity we believe him to have been, and his own letter to Bishop 
Gauden of March 13, 1661, affirms him to be, he could not have 
inquired. It was a moral impossibility: he was tongue-tied. 

These, however, are perhaps comparatively minor points in Mr. 
Broughton’s statement. We proceed without delay to two strong- 
holds of his argument, which Mr. B. thus states, and it is due to him 
to give them in his own words : 
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There are two positive allegations advanced by Dr. Wordsworth; and I have 
no hesitation in admitting, that if either of these can be substantiated, there is an 
end of the case: Gauden was an impostor: Clarendon and Bristol were de- 
ceived: and the evidence of Morley, whatever were its purport, (Query, any?) 
was not of the slightest importance. ‘The first of these statements is, that a 
manuscript containing the rudiments of the Icon Basilike, the same papers in 
point of substance, though, perhaps, not finally revised or arranged, was taken by 
the rebels at the battle of Naseby, and some time afterwards restored to the 
King. The second is, that during the King’s confinement in the Isle of Wight, 
he was employed in copying and completing the work, at a period preceding the 
arrival of the commissioners for the treaty; and, consequently, before Gauden’s 
manuscript, transmitted as he describes, could have been received by the royal 
prisoner. If either of these assertions can be made out in evidence, there is, I 
repeat, an end of the case.—Pp. 14, 15. 

These two “ positive allegations,” therefore, we are ready and dis- 
posed to sift with Mr. Broughton: and so importantly does he put 
these two points, that our attention will be confined mainly to them; 
reserving space for a very few words respecting his parallelisms, and 
somewhat more for the ethics with which he concludes. 

On Mr. B.’s first point,—that of the Naseby copy,—he opens with 
rather an unpromising symptom of want of perspicuity in his con- 
ception. Mr. B. speaks of the account that appears in Dugdale’s 
short View of the Troubles of England, as the one ‘“ subsequently 
published” (p.16); whereas, in fact, the last written was the first 
published: Dugdale’s own history appearing in 1681, and the other 
not seeing the light till the year 1702. Now the priority of publication 
of these two documents is important for two reasons ; because the first 
published was the only one that reached the public from Dugdale him- 
self, and because the second was made public after his death, without 
any knowledge or consent of his own: whereas, for ought we know, 
he might have been able, in his life-time, to speak positively as to the 
innaccurate phraseology of his first memorandum, and give reasons 
for publishing only the one he did. At any rate, the account Dugdale 
published, at the same time that he had another in his own hand- 
writing, in his own port-folio, we must consider to be in his mind the 
true and accurate one; unless, indeed, we are prepared to go along 
with Mr. Broughton in his insinuation, if not direct charge, of “ in- 
tentional deceit” (p. 19); a point we will return to presently. Neither 
do we see any reason why the hypothesis of Dr. Wordsworth (Who 
wrote, &c. p. 80)* may not be accepted ; that either “ after the lapse of 
nearly five-and-thirty years, some confusion had arisen in the memory 
of the Major (Huntington), or that Dugdale had discovered that the 
former statement was not correct, from his having blended together 
particulars relating to two manuscripts of two quite distinct sorts, 





+ To unite brevity with clearness, it may be well to remark that when we quote 
Dr. Wordsworth’s book now before us, and not his former ones, we shall de it without 
repeating its name. 
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belonging to the King.” The nature of these two manuscripts we 
will now proceed to unravel, — First, we will take Sir Edward Walker’s. 

Of this piece Sir Edward himself tells us,—“ About the middle of April, 1645, 
I finished it, and presented it to his Majesty, who graciously accepted it, and 
read it over to his satisfaction. From him it came into the hands of the Lord 
Digby, who, designing to polish it, carried it with him; so it was taken at the 
battle of Naseby, and fell into the hands of the then Lieutenant General 
Cromwell. Two years after this, when his Majesty was at Hampton Court, I 
informed him where it was; so his Majesty, by the means of an officer in the army, 
got it, and put it into my hands to be copied; which I caused to be done, and 
delivered the copy to his Majesty."— Who wrote, &c. p. 81. 

Now, without fatiguing our readers with any detailed argument on 
this point; we admit that this book was unquestionably a part of the 
one referred to in Dugdale’s earliest memorandums, viz. that ** bound 
up in a white vellum cover.” But then we must not part with another 
expression, from the same memorandum, of—“ the prayers being all 
written with the King’s own hand :” and if the charge of “* deceit” can 
be rebutted, which we shall atte mpt pre sently, and we hope not 
without success, we must in justice endeavour to reconcile Dugdale’s 
published with his unpublished account, as far as our knowledge of 
the truth justifies. Now the first written of these two papers distinctly 
calls the manuscript recovered by Major Huntington by the name 
of the Icén Basiliké; and speaks of “ prayers” which clearly formed 
no part of Sir Edward Walker’s “ piece :’—whilst the second speaks 
of the Icén under the name of “* Meditations,” as being restored by the 
same person, and through the same channel. In order to bring these 
two accounts together, we must advance to the second of the “ two 
manuscripts” referred to by Dr. Wordsworth. That there was a 
second, (though possibly, and we think not at all improbably, when it 
was returned, contained in one “ white vellum cover,” together with 
the others,) we entertain not a moment’s doubt. And why should 
there not be a second? Because Sir Edward Walker’s Memoirs were 
restored, what is there in this to negative the possibility or even pro- 
bability of others being restored also? What is there to compel assent 
to Mr. Broughton’s peremptory language? (p. 23.) “I say a book, 
one single book; no more than one.” Why, as Dr. Wordsworth 
says, (p. 103) “only” a single book? What can Mr. B. produce to 

‘ 


contradict the return of papers also? Papers “ of no less consequence” 


than Sir Edward Walker’s, it appears from Ludlow, (quoted by Dr. W. 


p- 99) were “‘ suppressed, as he was credibly informed :” why not the 


Icon Basiliké amongst them, since we are told that it actually was 
“restored?” It will be remembered that we are here meeting an 
allegation of impossibility. “I say a book, one single book ; no more 
than one.” We reply—‘“ Mr. Broughton, you have no sufficient 
ground for this positiveness of affirmation.” Other books or other 
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papers, besides the “ vellum” book, or in the “ vellum” book, there 
might have been. And that there was one collection of papers either 
besides, or in the vellum book “ restored,” viz. the Icén, Dr. Words- 
worth has in his former book produced nine witnesses, besides Major 
Huntington, on only two of whom Mr. B. spends a word of gainsaying, 
viz. Dr. Gorge, on the ground of “ predisposition;” and the Earl of 
after- 


Manchester, through Dr. Eales, on the ground of its being an “ 


dinner conversation.” The remaining seven of Dr. Wordsworth’s 


witnesses (See Who wrote, &c. pp. 69—96,) are left untouched by 


Mr. B., and, except in vague general terms, unimpeached. Dr. W. 
therefore, is still in undisturbed possession of them. With regard to 
the single testimony of Huntington, as conveyed through Dugdale, we 
have suffered it to occupy a larger share of our article than we feel 
was due to it, on any other score than that of labouring for Mr. 
Broughton’s conviction. For ourselves, we say with a sincerity that 
we hope will not be questioned, especially as the evidence on which it 
is founded is both extensive, and in substance unimpeached, that the 
result of this closer investigat‘on has been any thing rather than a 
diminished conviction of the existence of a Naseby copy; and that we 
are more strongly disposed than ever to persuade ourselves that we 
may have had a share with Dr. Wordsworth’s more lengthened and 
elaborate, and, therefore, still more irrefragable arguments, in re- 
moving the doubts of Mr. Broughton. 

Before we quit this, however, we will just say two or three words 
on the insinuations, if not charges, against Dugdale, of “ intentional 
deceit.” What assignable motive (Dr. W. seasonably asks, p. 101) 
was there for such “ deceit,” even were the disposition ready? <A 
Naseby copy is an important, a most important, link in the chain ef 
evidence now; but did it appear any thing like so much so then? 
And again, (Dr. W. farther asks, p. 102) if “ deceit” were intended, 


se“ 


why should the first written manuscript not only remain unde- 
stroyed,” but be bequeathed by himself, as it has been, to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, ‘“ the materials of his shame?” We rely on this 
as no slight ground of conviction to Mr. B. viz. that the basis of his 
argument here is, the supposed (yes, without evidence supposed) 
“ deceit” of such an historian as Dugdale. 

We pass to the second of Mr. B.’s two cardinal points, which hangs, 
according to Mr. B., on how long before Sept. 5, 1647, Gauden’s manu- 
script (supposing his story to be true reached the King; which he 
states might have been a day after the 22d of August; or, as he puts 
it in another place, (p.32) “a fortnight before the removal from 
Carisbrook.” According to Mr. B.’s perspicuous way of putting this 
matter in the abstract, (the details will require closer inspection, ) either 
the interval between Lord Hertford’s arrival at the Isle of Wight, 


VOL. XI. NO. Il. 0 
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after the 22d of August, and before the 6th of September, must be 
such as to give time for the several occurrences about the Icén 
detailed by the witnesses at this point of time, or the Gauden story 
must be false. Let us try this issue. First, what were these 
occurrences? They are thus comprehensively described by Dr. 
Wordsworth pp. 85, 86:) 

There is the entire book to be perused ;—and would it not require to be con- 
sidered and revised? and then it is to be transcribed once, or more; and there 
are to be loose sheets to spare, which may fall into the hands of Hammond. 
There are verses to be marked in a Bible, especially in the book of Psalms. 
One witness is to see the book, repeatedly, while the King is at meals; another, 
when he is taking his exercise in the garden; and this witness is to be converted 
by his often reading in it; one while the King is to dictate to his attendant, 
whose soul is to be thrilled at the pe riods which fall from his Sovereign’s lips: at 
other times he is to be observed writing early and late, and curiosity is to be 
excited; and is to be satisfied, by finding the sheets of the book pinned up 
behind the tape try. 

So much as to what was to be done by the King, with others, in the 
Icén matter alone; to which we must not forget to add the demands 


ce 


on the King’s time in preparing for the approaching treaty, ‘“* where 
every thing was to be at stake for himself and his kingdoms.” 
(Wordsworth, p. 85.) Now what time was there for all this? In 
other words, what time before the 5th of September did (not could 
or might, but did) the Marquis of Hertford actually arrive (not at 
Newport, but) at Carisbrook, before the departure of the King from 
thence? First, Mr. B. (as Dr. W. observes, p.87) gives no proof 
that the vote of September 4, for Charles’s access to his friends, 
referred to by him, “ was not designed to give the right of personal 
access for the first time.” Next, his respondent, Dr. W. does give 
proof that it mas, though somewhat, we fear, at the expense of 
Mr. B.'s candour; viz. first, by reminding us that it was at “‘ Newport” 
this vote was to begin to operate; and next, by nothing less than a 
citation from Mr. Broughton’s own authority, Whitelocke—(whom 
Mr. B. appears to have partially quoted, we use the word in the 
most charitable sense the facts will allow)—‘ On the 4th of September, 
Colonel Hammond's Instructions for safe keeping his Majesty in 
Carisbrook Castle repealed.” Is not this extraordinary, readers? 
There is nothing hidden which shall not be revealed. Walker tells 
us, (according to Dr. W.) “ the orders reached the island on the 24th.” 
*“* Every single day” here, to borrow Mr. B.’s own remark, (p. 28) “ is 
of the utmost importance.” Mr. B.’s mode of citing these orders of 
the 22d is, ‘* the King was to be in the same condition and freedom 
as at Hampton Court.” But what are the words of this order, 
according to Whitelock, Mr. B.’s own authority? ‘ Be in the same 
condition there (i.e. at Newport, not Carisbrook) as at Hampton 
Court.” It is with pain we affirm it next to impossible Mr. B. could 
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have overlooked the important word “ there” in this citation. As 


“es 


Dr. W. argues, “ if this be an affair of dates, (Mr. B.’s own words) 
an affair of chronology, it is an affair, at least as much of geography 
also.” And had Mr. B. not confined himself to Whitelocke, but 
consulted other authorities also, he would have found (Dr. Words- 
worth tells us)— 

That the King had no freedom ti!l he got to Newport; that the Marwjuis of 
Hertford, and Bishop Duppa, and the rest, had no liberty to go to the Isle of 
Wight till September; that Sir Edward Walker, who was one of the first who 
reached the Island, had not been admitted (according to Rushworth) till about 
the 5th; that not till the 12th or 14th had most of the Lords, &e. arrived: in 
short, that one of the days of the fortnight is gone; that many of them are gone ; 
that none of them remain; that the King has much to do, and no time to do it 
in; that the whole of this confident speculation about the fortnight before the 
King’s going to Newport turns out to be a mere delusion, without all evidence, 
and against a superabundance of evidence.—pp. 90, 91. 


Thus we have examined Mr. B.’s premises, at the same time that we 
have replied to our correspondent Synergus,* and we claim of him 
his conclusion in his own words :— 

There is an end of the case; Gauden was animpostor; Clarendon and Bristol 
were deceived; and the evidence of Morley and Duppa, whatever were its pur- 
port, was not of the slightest importance.—Broughton, pp. 14, 15. 

We proceed to treat, as briefly as possible, Mr. B.’s remarks on 
the internal evidence; and in opening on this branch of our subject, 
a remark of Dr. W.’s (p. 108) must be inserted. “ Of all the citations 
adduced by Mr. Broughton, there is not one that is not posterior in 
its date to the Icén, by several years.” Hence, although we think 
Mr. Broughton has, in many instances, exceeded Mr. Todd in the 
value of his parallelisms, it is manifest that he is below him in point 
of date. In fact, his arguments ought, on this ground, to be at once 
transferred to the other side; viz. for, not against, the genuineness 
of the Icén. 


e 


On the parallelisms in “ sentiment and expression,” (Broughton, 
p- 59, &e.) twenty-four in number, our limits forbid us to dwell. We 
will give, therefore, very shortly, Dr. W.’s account of them, on which, 
we believe, our readers may safely rely. Dr. W. dismisses eight, as 


** possessing a very small portion of value.” Of the remaining six- 
teen citations from the Icén, four appear remarkably parallel, in word 
or sentiment, or both, with the contents of one single sentence of 
Gauden’s, where he speaks of the king as “ one of the wisest of 
mortals ;” and seems to refer to the Icén as the king’s work ; or, 
as Dr. W. ingeniously, and we think not too strongly, puts it, has 
* virtually quoted the Icon: and if so, (manifestly) as the work of 
, 


the king.” (p. 113.) Besides the eight rejected by Dr. W., he 


s 


* Vol. VILL p. 416. 
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adduces another eight, wherein he compares the Icén with Gauden 
on one side, and the king, not in the Icén, on the other; with what 
success we must leave our readers to judge. (pp. 114—119.) With 
regard to the remark from Synergus of Mr. B.’s instances being most 
of them brought from the Hieraspistes, which he contends to be too 
far, both from the Icén before, and the claim after, to be subject to 
our former observations, either @ parte ante, or a parle post; we 
affirm, without fear of contradiction, that no hour of resemblance 
after the appearance of the Icén is too near or too far, to prevent 
its being much more probable of the two, that the posterior writer 
is indebted to the prior one, than that the posterior one’s claim to 
being identified with the prior can be grounded, either mainly or at 
all, on a seeming similarity, whether in language, or sentiment, or 
both. 

Before parting with Mr. Broughton, we must say a few words on 
his ‘ morality,” at the conclusion. In the first place, we must 
reprobate, with what we trust will be thought no more than just 
indignation, the perfect sang froid with which Mr. Broughton takes 
for granted, and reads a solemn lecture on the “ dishonesty in 
purpose,” of “ Duppa, Morley, Clarendon, and the rest ;” (p. 89.) 
without one tittle of evidence but Gauden’s to support it: of whose 
good fame whatever may be the lot, that of those named here before 
him is not to be trifled with. Respecting these distinguished per- 
sonages, we beg Mr. Broughton to withdraw his exhortation, till he 
has positive and unquestionable proof of its being applicable and 
appropriate. The remainder of Mr. Broughton’s ethics (in which 
Synergus follows him) we as little subscribe to. ‘ Whatever may 
become of others,” he says, (p. 90,) “ THE MARTYR is here 
without reproach.” Here, however, the difference, after all, between 
us and Mr. Broughton is rather one of fact than morals, though par- 
taking somewhat of both. 

We maintain that the Martyr is not without reproach, very far 
from it, if Bishop Gauden was the writer of Icén Basiliké. We have 
stated our conviction in a former Number, (Vol. VIII. p. 144,) that 
‘it is next to impossible, from the contents, and under the circum- 
stances of the work, to detach the king from all share either in its 
composition or publication. Yor our proof of this opinion, we have 
referred to two places in Dr. Wordsworth’s first book (Who wrote, &c.) 
pp. 341, and 134—146. To the former of these two references, 
Synergus answers in one word—‘ Duppa.” The argument, however, 
involved in this single word is, at the very best, one of probability 
only, (we think of very remote probability indeed,) and cannot, 
therefore, claim to be one founded on record and fact. As such, we 


dismiss it, as of no weight opposed to our reference which it aims at. 
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Consequently, our premises being unshaken on the above hypothesis 
of Gauden’s authorship, we repeat our conclusion, that ‘ King 
Charles was not an honest man.” If, therefore, ‘ THE MARTYR” 
must be as free from “ reproach” as it appears clear Mr. Broughton 
wishes him to appear, it can only be on the condition of his being 
the whole and sole author of Icon Basilike. We hope Mr. B. will, 
at least, sooner or later, see reason to embrace this condition, which 
will serve, if consistent with truth, (as we are more and more con- 
vinced it is,) to rescue so many distinguished men from his rebuke. 
Should Mr. B. become thus convinced, we hope, and we think it but 
just to him to add, we believe, that he will acknowledge and avow 
this his conviction. 

t. The Eptxsurcu Review, Dr. Wordsworth’s next antagonist, our 
limits positively forbid our dilating on so fully as we could have 
wished. But at no period of our undertaking have “ Reviewers 
Reviewed” occupied a large portion of our pages ; and we cannot, 
in justice to Dr. Wordsworth, fail of reserving all the space we can 
for the just castigation he has given to his last competitor in the 
field, Mr. Hallam. We will confine ourselves therefore to a few 
leading points, and those chiefly which have not been touched or 
dwelt on by the former controversialists on Gauden’s side. First, let 
us take up here a series of happy observations of Dr. Wordsworth’s, 
(at p. 133, &e.) showing that Clarendon was not the only person 
silent about the Icén. If he ‘ loved the king,” Whitelock and Lud- 
low, historians of the day, who “ loved him not,” are silent also. 
“ Why? but that in their hearts they knew, or verily believed, not 
that the king was not, but that 
Basilike ?” 

After taking up the three-fold division of the Reviewer, Dr. W. 


in truth he mas the author of Icén 


notices, under the first head, at p. 258, that ‘ not merely as respects 
Lord Clarendon, but as respects all the other parties, and finally, also, 
as respects the public at large, how surprising is it, we have no 
evidence that deserves the name; none but what is circumstantial ; 
and none even of that nature, save of these two facts, that the claim 
was made; and that, openly at least, it was never confuted and 
disallowed ? 

For the other points in the Review, we must refer to Dr. W. 
himself, with one exception, which we cannot pass over, viz. the 
Reviewer's observations on the twelfth chapter of the Icén, relating to 
the Irish rebellion. A charge of insincerity is fastened upon Charles 
from this chapter, supposing him to be the author of it: and Dr. W. 
plays off very spiritedly and sportively the alternations that exhibit 
themselves in the Reviewer’s mind, between a reluctance on one 


hand to admit Charles to be the author, and yet an unwillingness on 
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the other to part with this imputation, provided he is so. The truth 
is, Charles might have been the writer of this chapter, and yet not 
insincere in it. We cannot go into the details of this matter; suffice 
it to say, that we believe not one reader in a hundred would peruse 
attentively Dr. W.’s pages, from 219 to 226, without rising from 
them firmly convinced, that to make the Reviewer's remarks appli- 
cable, the title of the chapter must undergo a thorough change ; and 
instead of being “ The Rebellion and Troubles of Ireland,” must be, 
to meet the Reviewer's purposes, ‘‘ The Negotiations for a Treaty, 
and the Pacification with the Rebels of Ireland.” Dr. Wordsworth 
fears he sees reason for suspecting some degree of wilfulness in the 
Reviewer's mistake: and his reasonings certainly appear very cogent. 
We wish the reader to consult the two writers for himself. On a 
passage in the same chapter, Dr. W. builds a strong conviction, arising 
out of the very transaction adverted to by the Reviewer, that Charles 
wrote the Icén. Thus we conclude with the Edinburgh Review. 

5. The contents of the last few pages of Dr. Wordsworth, with which 
we have just been employed, present a good specimen of well-applied 
and spirited vituperation; and are, in this respect, a suitable preamble 
to the still severer castigation which Dr. W. has inflicted on his last 
antagonist, Mr. Hatta, and which we scruple not to consider the 
most forcible and vigorous portion of Dr. Wordsworth’s powerful 
book. First, Mr. Hallam brings into court Dr. Gauden’s three wit- 
nesses. Mrs. G., the first witness, Dr. W. in contradiction of Mr. H. 
once more repeats, was not an original independent one; next, in 
opposition to him also, she was not a disinterested witness in her 
expression with regard to her husband, as “ of him that did hope to 
make a fortune by it.” Thirdly, he gainsays Mr. H.’s observation, 
with proof that her account does not “ tally exactly with what Dr. G. 
says in writing to Lord Clarendon, of her share and privity in the 
transaction.” Dr. W. even doubts, and there seems good reason for 
the doubt, ‘“ whether ever, properly speaking, she was an accomplice 
in her husband's guilt.” (p. 233.) On Mr. Hallam’s remarks con- 
cerning Walker, and Dr. W.’s reply to them, we think it unnecessary 
to dwell. The passage in which Mr. H. adverts to the external 
evidence in behalf of the king, (for we have thought it due to our 
present undertaking to consult them at large in Mr. Hallam’s own 
Postscript) we are prepared to say, are such as to justify Dr. W.’s 
declaration—‘“ I am prepared to show, that hardly a single sentence 
has flowed from him, which is not disgraced by misrepresentation, 
and blunderings, and a temper just such as we have seen. But I 
designedly suppress what I had written; not because Mr. Hallam 
deserves to be spared, but because I trust i have done enough to 
satisfy every reasonable expectation.” (p. 239.) 
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The arguments on the internal evidence from Mr. Hallam’s pen 
call loudly for our attention. Mr.H. it is remarked, seems to treat 
the Icén as 

A series of meditations, arranged in strict chronological order, each of them 
written upon some one leading event, at the time when that event happened; 
and having been so written, that each essay was at the moment stamped and 
sealed, and could thenceforth never receive any particle of addition, revision, 
alteration, or modification whatsoever. These are Dr. Wordsworth’s words. 
(p. 240.) He goes on in the next page—“ But who in the world ever main- 
tained this principle respecting the composition of the Icon, or any thing like it? 
I have not, I am well assured. Every ground of argument concurs in witnessing 
that the book was repeatedly revised and transcribed by the King. 

For the “ blunders” exposed by Dr. Wordsworth, from p. 241 to 
p- 243, we must refer to his volume. They are truly remarkable. 
But we have still graver matter to lay before our readers. Mr. 
Hallam has lately appeared before the public, as the writer of what 
he calls “ The Constitutional History of England ;” and the “ Post- 
script” to this work is what we are now tracing Dr. W. in the 
handling of. Of this “ History,” a kindred writer to one we have 
already treated of here, viz. an Edinburgh Reviewer, says, (No. 95, 
pp- 98, 99) * We do not scruple to pronounce it the most impartial 
book that we ever read.” Now let us compare the “ Postscript” 
of this book with other authentic records. Thus: 


Hallam. Other Authorities. 
Vane, appointed for his son’s sake, Not Vane the Father, but no other 
&c. than the identical son, Sir Henry Vane 
the younger.—Parl. Hist. p. 1290. 
Whitelocke, p- 370. 
Sir Henry Vane the e/der named on Sir Henry Vane the younger pro- 
the Council of State, &c. posed indeed, but rejected by 54 against 
14.—Parl. Hist. p. 1346. 
Archbishop Williams not “ harassed The faction, to which he (Arch- 
or crushed.” bishop Williams) knew himself suf- 
ficiently obnoxious.—Bishop Hall's 
Hard Measure. Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, Vol. V. pp- 319, 320. 
The Archbishop of York—as deep 
in the hatred of the common people as, 
&¢e.—Phillips’s Life of Williams, p. 279. 
Lord Say in the highest power and The people call very outrageously for 
influence, &c. him (Say) to justice. Say complains 


of the force and violence whereby they 
(he and others) have been trampled 
under the feet of a rabble people.— 

Rushworth, Vol. VII. p- 754. 
Whatever may be said of Mr. H.’s “ impartiality,” these do not 
appear very splendid achievements of his accuracy. In a series of 
citations from the Icén that follows, Mr. Hallam attacks ‘‘ the sound 
taste and rational piety of Charles,” on the supposition of his being 
the writer of the Icén, only to have his attack triumphantly repelled 
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by his adversary, without surrendering the royal authorship. “ The 
admirer of Hooker and Shakespeare” (Charles) is made consistent 
with the latter at least, by a happy citation from the Merchant of 
Venice. But above all, Dr. W. has been eminently happy in _ his 
reply to Mr. H.’s remarks on what he calls this “ happy stroke on 
being delivered to the Scots.” ‘“ If I am sold by them, I am only 
sorry they shou'd do it, and that my price should be so much above 
my Saviour’s.” 

We will take our leave of Mr. Hallam in the following pathetic 


extract from Dr. Wordsworth ; and which we commend to Mr. Hallam’s 


reflection (p. 255 


May I not appeal to Mr. Hallam, whe ther he d not recognize in himself 
eS PI Bye ae 

an emotion of a (religious) nature, from the moral and affecting tone of feeling, 

in those other words :—“ I am only sorry ¢hey should do it.” ‘To my taste, here 


is a tenderness not very congenial to Gauden’s affections, and not unworthy, 


perhaps, of Mr. Hallam’s high notions of King Charl 


After having thus gone through the several performances of the 
antagonists of Dr. Wordsworth’s former volume, and likewise examined 
the arguments, wherewith Dr. W. in his present publication, has replied 
to them, it must be evident to our readers, that we entertain a high 
opinion of the value of Dr. Wordsworth’s book, and of the triumphant 
success he has had in the encounter with his adversaries; so trium- 
phantly, indeed, does he appear to have handled this question for 
the second time, (a question we must consider as one of deep nationa] 
interest) that we much question, whether any further attempt will be 
made to disturb the ground Dr. W. has now occupied. Be this as it 
may, we cannot retire from, we fear, a somewhat tedious investi- 
gation, without congratulating Dr. Wordsworth on the high moral 
tone he has been enabled to sustain throughout his share in the 
inquiry. We are deceived, if his two larger publications on this 
subject do not stand, in the eyes of posterity, as lasting monuments 
of unswerving integrity. Encompassed with innumerable temptations 
to indulge prepossessions that he does not affect to conceal, he has, 
nevertheless, exercised himself in that patient self-discipline, which 
no one, indeed, should be wanting in, who emulates the dignified 
ight upon a doubtful point in history. We wish 
we could persuade ourselves, that the jealous self-controlling impar- 
tiality, from the contemplation of which we are now about to retire, 


office of throwing lig 


could be employed in the farther elucidation of an era in our history, 
which needs, more than any we know of, the rigid and distinguished 
exercise of this arduous attainment. Having faintly uttered this 
wish, we cannot, in the mean time, part with the persuasion, that, 
with regard to King Charles the First, however there may be shades 


and blemishes in his character, which Dr. Wordsworth does not seek 
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to gloss over,* that authentic history will never be able to establish 


the moral phenomenon of the real writer of the Icén Basiliké (him 


whom we hold “ provEeD” to be such 


heart. 


“ce 


carrying about with him a corrupt 


So far from it, it is amongst our devoutest aspirations after that 


unseen” state to which we reverently look upwards and forwards, 


to cherish the hope, that should it be our’s to attain the regions of 


bliss, we shall find there our departed Sovereion whom we have just 
J g J 


named, in the company where our Church militant here below has 


reverently placed him, and where, as long as our Church stands, we 


trust he will stand also, (notwithstanding 


the scoffs of our modern 


reviewer, )} amongst “ the noble army of Martyrs.” 
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Serer rere 


A Sermon, preac hed at Usk, at the An- 
ive rsary Meeting of the Monmouth- 
shire District Committec of the Sor it ly 
Jor Pr moting ( hristic n” Knowl: dge, 
and of the Sor it ty for the Propage i on 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. By 
Epwarp, Lorp Bisnor or Luanparr. 
London, Rivingtons, 1828.  8vo. 

Pp. 24. 

From the parable of the tares sown, 
while men slept, among the wheat, 
(Matt. xiii. 24, 25) the reverend Pre- 
late infers that the power which the 
devil is still permitted, and ever will 
be permitted to exert, in opposition to 
the propagation of the Gospel, is con- 
siderably augmented by the supineness 
and inactivity of mankind in diffusing 
the knowledge of it, and of course pro- 
portionably diminished by their watch- 
fulness and activ ity . Hence the benefits 
which may naturally be expected to re- 
sult, and which actually have resulted, 
from the collected exertions of the mem- 
bers of our Church, united in the two 
venerable Societies, which are so ac- 
tively employed at home and abroad 
in promoting this desirable end; and 
hence the duty of every true Church- 
man to lend his support to them, in 
preference to those of a more doubtful 
character. 

There is indeed a warm, and I trust a 
charitable and holy spirit of emulation, ob- 
servable in Societies whose avowed object 
is of a kindred nature with our own. I 





* See p. 221, and Who wrote, &c. pp. 339, 412, &c. 


would by no means decry or speak slight- 
ingly of those, whose constitution seems to 
me less perfect than ours, and whose pro- 
ceedings are less in unison with the doc- 
trines and discipline of our Apostolical 
Church; but I cannot conceal my own fears 
that their may sanction the 
grand religious error of the times—an in- 
difference, | mean, about the duty of Church 
union, or rather an ignorance of that point 
of Christian duty which our Saviour en- 
joined, almost with his dying breath, upon 
all his disciples. 

Wherever indeed vice and irreligion are 
rapidly spreading, it is well to stay the pes- 
tilence by whatever means are nearest at 
hand, although they may not be the best 
and most unexceptionable remedies that 


constitution 


might be employed were a free choice 
given. We must not in such cases of im- 
minent danger stand upon niceties; we 
must endeavour to save life, even at some 
expense or some risk of things valuable in 
themselves; but which we may hope to 
recover and set right, when the principal 
The ur- 
gent necessity of the case, and the certainty 
of much good, may preponderate over the 
attendant evil. 

3ut when a choice is placed before us of 
accomplishing this very purpose, by means 
altogether free from exception, it is not 
very consistent with our profession to pre- 
fer the less perfect way, or to act as if there 
were no material difference in the proposed 
methods. We ought undoubtedly to keep 
the unity of the faith in the bond of peace ; 
but not for the sake of peace to sacrifice 
that unity. And I cannot but regard it as 


object shall have been attained. 


+ Edinburgh Review, No. 95, pp. 138, 141. 
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a symptom of a morbid or an ill-instructed 
mind, when those points of difference are 
studiously kept out of sight, or represented 
as unimportant, upen which the Apostles 
lay the greatest stress in their exhortations 
to all the churches which they founded. 
sut I will pursue this topic no further. 
I have adverted to it, chiefly because a fal 
times built upon 





lacious argument is some 
the good done by societies not in union 
with the Church, and the stimulus they 
have unquestionably supplied to our own 

I neither deny the fact, nor refuse 
to the authors of it; but I contend 
now become simply 


bodies 
praise 
that the question is 
this—Shall we do all that they propose to 
do, and more, in our own way, or shall we 
transfer a part of our limited aid from pur- 
entirely pprove, to those 
hort of them, both 
tice, and deliberate ly 
zeal is undoubtedly 


poses which w 
which confessediv fall 
in principle and in pra 
place it where relizious 
ind spiritual dis- 


ind 


portion of religious 


h party I el 
we must need believe 


tinzed wit 





union; and 
acknowledge, with som 
error ?—Pp. 20—22. 
The justice, the 
true Christian spirit of these remarks, 
them to the 
Churchman. 


candour, and the 
cannot but recommend 
consideration of every 
They are in perfect unison with the 
motives which we have ever laboured 
to inculcate, as imperative upon the 
members of the Established Church to 
associate themselves with the Societies 
in question; and we are proud to find 
so learned and excellent a Prelate as 
Dr. Copleston, urging the same duty 
upon the same principles. The Bishop 
concludes his discourse with a powerful 
appeal in favour of the cause w hich he 
had undertaken to advocate. 

Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the 

Psalms, jor the Sick and Afflicted. 

To which other 

Forms of Praye r,. for the same pur- 

pose ; with a few Hints and Direc- 

tions for the Visitation of the Sick, 
chie fly ante nded jor the Use of the 

Younge r Clergy. By the Rev. James 

Stave, M.A. Vicar of Bolton, and 

Prebendary of Chester. London, 

Rivingtons, 1828. 12mo. Pp. xiv. 

239. 4s. 6d. 

Amonce all the clerical duties, there 
is not one more important, and at the 
same time more difficult and embarras- 
sing, especially to the younger clergy, 
than the visitation of the sick. The 
oftice appointed for this purpose in the 


are ade led, various 
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Liturgy, and the rubrical directions re- 
specting its use, are of necessity express- 
ed in general terms, and may be consi- 
dered rather as a useful guide, than as 
a full and sufficient resource in all the 
variety of cases that may arise. Hence 
it is that frequent attempts have been 
made to simplify this interesting part 
of the pastoral care; and the manuals 
of Bishop Taylor, Bishop Mant, Mr. 
Le Mesurier, and others, have greatly 
contributed to this end; but Mr. Slade 
has, we think, been eminently success- 
ful in providing both for the assistance 
of the minister and the benefit of the 
patient. ‘The devotional character of 
the Psalms renders them admirable 
subjects of meditation for the sick and 
afflicted; and Mr. 5S. has formed twen- 
ty-oue of them, as medels for treating 
others in the same way, into prayers 
adapted to different states of mind in 
which found, and 
which may be used, according to cir- 
or other of a 


a sufferer may be 


cumstances, with one 
variety of prayers and liturgies which 
he has compiled or selected from the 
Common Prayer Book, and the most 
eminent devotional writers. Indepen- 
dently of this, however, the directions 
which he has laid down in the Preface 
are so extremely judicious, that they 
alone would be sufficient to induce us 
to recommend the work to the atten- 
tive perusal of all our clerical brethren, 
young and old, without exception. 
The offices for the Communion of the 
Sick, and Private 
added, so as to form a complete manual 
for a minister, in his pastoral visitations 
of his parish. The observations pre- 
fixed to the former of these offices are 
invaluable; and, in fact, the only fault 
which we can find in the work is of so 
trivial a that we are almost 
ashamed to notice it. We trust, how- 
ever, that in a future edition, the pro- 
nouns and variable appellatives will be 


Baptism, are also 


nature, 


printed in italics. 

A Formulary of Devotion for the Use 
of Schools, after the manner of the 
Book of Common Praye r; composed 
chiefly in the Language of Scripture, 
and arranged for ea h Day of the 
Week. London, Whitaker, 1828. 
12mo. Pp. iv. 71. 1s. 6d. 

A serious and attentive train of 
thought in accordance with the solem- 














nity of the duty in which we are en- 
gaged, is unquestionably essential to a 
devout worship of God; and it may be 


that in family prayer, the attention of 


the younger members more especially 
would be more readily kept up, by 
making them take a part in the ser- 
vice, instead of restricting its perform- 
ance to the principal. To promote 
this desirable end is the author's ob- 
ject in this little manual; but we are 
fully persuaded that he is very far from 
having succeeded in producing a for- 
mulary “after the manner of the Com- 
mon Prayer.” The responses in the 
Liturgy are remarkable for their com- 
prehensive brevity, and the fervent 
piety which is contained in them. 
They are rather ejaculations than sen- 
tences; and scare ly one of them, ex- 
cepting those which are repetitions after 
the minister, exceed the compass of a 
single line. The petitions in the “ For- 
mulary,” on the other hand, are nothing 
more than a continued prayer broken 
into sentences, which are alternately 
read by the principal and his pupils; 
so as rather to produce a Babel of con- 
fused sound, than the sober quiet of 
serious devotion. In the prayers them- 
selves we see nothing either objection- 
able or otherwise, with the exception 
of the improper use of the word rege- 
nerated (p. 37) instead of renewed. 


What must I do tobe saved? or, Pulpit 
Instruction “ according to the Scrip- 
tures.’ A Plain Address to the 
Humbler Classes of the Members of 
the Church of England; with con- 
cluding Observations on Catholic 
Emancipation. By the Rev. Ricuarp 
Wa RNER, F.A.S. xe. Rector of Gre at 
Chalfield, Wilts. London: Riving- 
tons. 1828. 8vo. Pp. 37. 2s. 
Lixe Mr. Warner’s preceding pamph- 

lets, in which he has recently directed 

the attention of the public to the legiti- 
mate subject of Pulpit Instruction, and 
exposed the errors, and the fatal ten- 
dency of the doctrines popularly deno- 
minated Evangelical, this also is a clear 
and scriptural statement of gospel truth. 

After proving the unfitness of those, 

who entertain these tenets, to instruct 

the people in the way of salvation, he 
establishes the indispensable necessity 
of repentance, faith, aud good works as 
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conditions of salvation, through the 
merits of our Redeemer. These points 
he has clearly made out, by an induc- 
tion of passages from the Dible; that 
one of two alternatives must be em- 
braced by his opponents; either that 
the Bible is inconsistent with itself, or 
that their tenets are inconsistent with 
the Bible. His concluding remarks 
on Catholic Emancipation are pecu- 
liarly apposite; and we expect as great 
pleasure in the perusal of his forth- 
coming address on this alkimportant 
subject, as he has already repeatedly 
afforded us. 


The Primer: a Book of Private Prayer, 
needful to be used by all Christians. 
Which Book was authorized and set 
forth by order of King Edward V1. 
to be taught, learned, read, and used 
of all his Subjects. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Water, B.D. F. R. S. 
Second Edition, with an Appendix. 
London: Rivingtons, 1828. 12mo. 
Pp. xxiv. 126. 3s. 


In the Preface to this reprint Mr. 
Walter has given us a brief account of 
its first publication, and subsequent 
improvement through several editions. 
The copy from which he has printed 
is one of the latest and the best; but 
he has omitted the references to the 
portions of Scripture which formed 
part of the original publication; and, 
indeed, since the Prayer Book, which 
was not in existence when the Primer 
first appeared, has a portion of the 
Psalms marked out, and two lessons 
appointed in the calendar for each day, 
their retention is unnecessary. To this 
edition also is added an Appendix, of 
“Certaine godly prayers to be used for 
sundry purposes,” which were usually 
subjoined to the Common Prayer Book 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. We have now before us a beau- 
tiful old black-letter copy of the Com- 
mon Prayer which belonged to Charles 
II. when Prince of Wales, and printed 
in 1615, which contains these prayers. 
They are arranged in a different order 
from that which Mr. W. has adopted; 
and for what reason he has made this 
change, and altered several forms of 
expression in the prayers themselves, 
we are at a loss to conceive. 
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A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Tayter, M.A. London: 
Hessey, 1828. Pp. xvi. 272. 5s. 
This “ Volume of Sermons” is simple 

in style—simple in language—and oc- 

casionally too simple in idea; indeed 
we are convinced by its perusal, that the 
author studies his simplicity, and wishes 
to be thought original; and that he for- 
gets that sometimes in his bonhommie, 
he may to many readers appear quaint, 
formal, and conce ited. He 1s, howe ver, 
evidently a good man, and we will not 
quarrel with his foibles. His Preface 
at something beyond the common 
mode of sermon-writing. It treats 
much of the author and his plan, and 
states many homely truths, touching 
preaching; and one thing, not quite 
The volume 


aim 


true, touching preachers. 
contains sixteen sermons; one a prison 
preached in Bury goal a few 
hours before the pa- 
rishioner—a very aif appeal to 
the better feelings of fallen men. We 
say much of the rest; but we 

trust we say it “in 

it such 


SOTMOIN, 
execution of a 
ting 
cann yt 
may say, and we ; 
the S} irit of a sound mind,” th 
passages as the following, however we ll 
meant, have a certain air of singularity 


about them which do not accord with 


the subject. They are whimsically 
worded; and though they prick the 


heart, tickle as they go to it. 


I know that I am making the subject 
very familiar, but I hope not too familiar, 
in requesting you to consider with me some 
of the observations to which this man of 
plain principles. and honest obedience to 
God, would subject himself from his neigh- 


bours and his friends. Figure to yourself, 


first of all, the man of high and po ical 
imagination Noah, and 
agreeing with him, that the idea of a flood 
which should overwhelm the whole earth 
rand ; that it 


discoursing with 


was grand, awfully, horribly, g 
would be a fine theme for the numbers of 
his lyre: but think how he would smile 
in calm derision when Noah persisted in 
speaking of the flood as actually about to 
happen! and would treat the 
building of the ark as not only unpoetical 
but ridiculous! 

Again, suppose yourself listening to the 


how he 


remarks of the mechanic employed by 
Noah in the building the ark; 
would disapprove of the plan adopted by 
Noah, and hint at the improvements he 
st in many parts, and wonder 


how he 


could sugg 
j ‘ oo 
at the ignorance and obstinacy of Noah in 


adhering to his own strange design; telling 
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him, that it would be impossible for so 
huge and clumsy a vessel to sail about in 
safety on a boisterous flood of waters, with 
probably only eight persons, and four of 
them women, to direct and manage it! 

The very workmen who put the ark to- 
gether would probably go about their work 
wondering, and passing their opinions, but 
agreeing among themselves, that to be sure 
the end and purpose for which the ark was 
building did not concern them; that it was 
their duty to attend to their work, and allow 
heir master to spend his time and money 
as he chose. 

Imagin 
mate acquaintances would seriously advise 
him not to make himself the subject of 
general him that 
every one talked of his strange conduct, 
and that it was far from pleasant for them 
to hear the remarks that were made upon 
him and his ark.—Pp. 61, 62. 


to yourself how his more inti 


conversation, assuring 


Nevertheless, without any wish to 
recommend unconscientiously, we do 
recommend this volume to the atten- 
They will be 
instructed by 


tion of our readers. 
gratified, and perhaps 
Its perusal. 
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’Tis some relief, that points not clearly known, 
Without much hazard, may be let alone. 

And, after hearing what our church can say, 
If still our reason runs another way, 

That private reason ‘tis more just to curb, 
Than by disputes the public peace disturb : 
For points obscure are of small use to learn, 
But common quiet is mankind’s concern. 


D.YoEN’s Religio Laici. 


Tue general interests of the Christian Church, and its present 
circumstances in particular, make it especially desirable that correct 
notions should be entertained on a subject which has been long and 
variously misunderstood. ‘To contribute to this important result is 
our intention in offering a few observations on the meaning and nature 
of Schism. As the very first object of our present undertaking is to 
remove causes of variance and separation, we hope our expressions will 
bear to the world the impress of that charity which dictates them. 
We censure no individuals as such; we pronounce no ex-cathedré 
condemnations ; but we seek that truth which we cannot but believe 
to be profitable to the souls of ourselves and others; and we calmly 
and earnestly invite the attention of those who, in Christian meekness 
and sincerity, are prosecuting the same search. We speak as unto 
wise men, and we desire them to judge what we say. 

It seems that there is a sin of such deep importance, that St. Paul 
beseeches his Corinthian converts, by the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (a more solemn adjuration cannot be conceived), to abstain 
from it. That his entreaties are no less applicable to ourselves than 
to the Corinthians, no Christian can possibly doubt. It must surely 
then be of some consequence to understand what that sin is, because, 
even if committed unwittingly, where knowledge might be procured, 
it cannot be destitute of danger. It might indeed be supposed that 
on such a subject the Scriptures would not speak with obscurity : and 
the truth, as it appears to us, is, that they have spoken explicitly, 
though the interests of particular opinions have been busied to confuse 
them. 

Dr. Campbell, in his Preliminary Dissertations on the Four Gospels, 
seems to have taken a very insufficient view of that text of St. Paul 
which we have quoted, as the motto to this article, in the Greek, on 
account of its inferior emphasis in the authorized version. “ If we 
inquire,” says he, “ by an examination of the context, into the nature 
of those differences among the Corinthians, to which Paul affixes the 
name oxispara, nothing is more certain than that no cause of difference 
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is suggested which has any the least relation to the doctrines of 
religion, or to any opinions that might be formed concerning them. 
The fault which he stigmatised with that odious appellation consisted 
then solely in an undue attachment to particular persons, under whom, 
as chiefs or leaders, the people severally ranked themselves ; and 
thus, without making separate communions, formed distinctions among 
themselves, to the manifest prejudice of the common bond of charity, 
classing themselves under different heads.” ‘This is a partial rather 
than a general description of schism ; and to prove it so, we would only 
employ Dr. Campbell’s own argument in examination of the context. 
Paul, Peter, and Apollos, certainly preached one doctrine ; had the 
Corinthians duly heeded what either of these masters taught, there 
could have been no “ distinctions among themselves.” It was mis- 
apprehension that created distinction; believing that each taught a 
different doctrine, they attached themselves accordingly, and since 
supposed superiority of doctrine was, and alone could be, the subject 
of preference, such attachment must have constituted separate com- 
munion. Wesley taught the doctrine of the National Church ; but 
his followers, by misapprehension, and by attachment to a name and 
an individual, now form a great schism within her walls, and maintain 
a partially separate communion. “Iam of Wesley,” is as common 
an expression at the present day as—“ I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas,” was in the time of the Apostle. And the analogy 
may be carried yet farther; for St.Paul mentions some who said — 
* IT am of Christ.” Such persons have we now, who pretend to the 
exclusive title of “ the Church of God ;” but we find that they insist 
on separate communion. 

The Romanists have always been forward to taunt us with the sin 
of schism; and perhaps it has been for this reason that Protestants 
have often had recourse to forced and fanciful explanations of the 
term. ‘They have avoided the stroke where they ought to have 
parried it, and left a presumption of weakness where they were 
bound to give an exhibition of strength. They have not fairly 
reminded the world that there is a great difference between the 
absence of all right to separate from a spiritual communion, and 
the right to separate for any cause whatever. To ascertain the 
limits of this right is to ascertain the nature of schism. While 
the Romanists annihilate all private judgment, some Protestants 
almost exalt it into a divinity; and it is easy to perceive that such 
persons must approach the subject of schism with great prejudice and 
difficulty. 

Nothing can be more notorious, than that duties will occasionally 
present a mutual interference ; in which cases a choice will occur, 
which must be guided by fixed and consistent principles. The law of 
Moses declared, that on the Sabbath “ no manner of work” should 
be done; the Jews implicitly obeyed, and included works of charity 
in the prohibition. Our Lord, however, though he came to fulfil the 
law, judged otherwise: he told them that ‘‘ the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath ;” and that “ it is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath-day.” Here, then, was an instance of conflicting 
duties ; work must be done, and thus the divine injunction violated, 
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or mercy must be neglected, and thus an equally positive command 
disobeyed. The higher duty then must be chosen; and this would 
be found by comparing the reasons of the several commands. The 
institution of the Sabbath was evidently intended to call the thoughts 
of men to religious reflection; to give their minds opportunities of 
acquiring religious knowledge. For this purpose all work was pro- 
hibited. But charity is above knowledge ; and its interests are always 
to be preferred. For mercy is better than sacrifice, and the alter- 
native can leave no choice. It is lawful, therefore, to do good on the 
Sabbath-day. 

In conformity with the above illustration, the duty oi spiritual 
unity may come in collision with a higher duty ; and then the higher 
must, of course, prevail. ‘The right of private judgment (a right, 
however, to be exercised with great wariness, deliberation, and serious 
reflection, besides a profound acquaintance with Scripture, and the 
subject in debate) is to instruct a man how far he can conscientiously 
hold communion with a particular church ; how far such church has 
departed from the Scripture path: and if it appears to him that she 
has so far departed that it is eternally unsafe to remain in her com- 
munion, he is obliged to separate. Not that in such separation he 
entertains any uncharitable feeling towards the communion which he 
deserts; he may believe that every individual in that communion is 
capable of salvation, because he believes him sincere; but he believes 
that his onwn salvation would be endangered by remaining there, 
because he finds himself at variance with such church on the most 
vital points. This is the ground of our separation from the Church 
of Rome. Many of the Romish ceremonies, though childish and 
superstitious, are too harmless to be bought off at the price of spiritual 
disunion. It is otherwise, however, with the deposition of Scripture 
from its supreme authority ; with a claim to indefectible infallibility ; 
and with a consequent demand to be obeyed and recognised, where 
the genuine word of God revolts and refuses to acknowledge. But as 
this is a sufficient reason for separation, so nothing less than this can 
be deemed sufficient. For if salvation be not endangered, there seems 
to be no inferior reason which can outweigh the Apostle’s impressive 
adjuration, “ By THE NAME or THE Lorp Jesus Curist,” to speak the 
same thing, to have no schisms, and to be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and the same judgment. 

Schism, then, understood in its ordinary acceptation, as a sin, is not 
a mere separation from church communion, considered in itself; 
because such separation may, in extreme cases, become lawful and 
necessary ; but it is SEPARATION FROM AN ESTABLISHED OR PRE- 
VALENT CHURCH, WITHOUT THE BELIEF ON THE PART OF THE 
SEPARATIST THAT SUCH SEPARATION IS ESSENTIAL TO HIS ETERNAL 
WELFARE. 

That our definition may be yet clearer, we shall further define 
what we mean by the words “ church,”—“ established,” and—‘ pre- 
valent.” 

For the first, we are content to abide by the definition of our 19th 
Article. ‘‘ The visible church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
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men (fidelium, Christians), in the which the pure word of God is 
preached, and the sacraments be duly administered, according to 
Christ's ordinance in all those things that of necessity are requisite to 
the same.” An established church we define to be that christian com- 
munion which is expressly sanctioned and maintained by the law; and 
a prevalent church, that which embraces a majority of the population. 
If an established church require no terms of communion which 
endanger salvation, that church has a right to our communion, even 
although we may think some other communions in some respects 
superior. For as no church is absolutely perfect, it will always be 
possible, in idea at least, to suggest improvements ; spiritual com- 
munion will, therefore, become matter of taste instead of duty: and 
the great obligation of christian unity will be sacrificed to private 
opinion and caprice. ‘ No public establishment,” says Bishop Grove, 
* can justify sinful communion; but if there be nothing sinful in the 
communion of the National Church, which is established by public 
authority, to separate from such a church is both disobedience to 
the supreme authority in the state, and a scnism from the 
Church.” 

Where there is no establishment, the interests of religion always 
point out concurrence with the prevalent form of Christianity (always 
supposing such form to be of such a nature as is not in conscience 
believed to endanger salvation) as the best means of promoting 
the unity of spirit, which all Christians are charged to endeavour to 
keep.* 

From the above definition of schism it will appear— 

I. That it is schismatical to depart from a church on matters of 
external pisctrptine. What the discipline of the Church was in the 
primitive ages may be partly gathered from the New Testament and 
early Fathers. ‘That such discipline was the best government of the 
then Church must be admitted, and an adherence to it appears the 
wisest course. Nevertheless we have no positive commands in Scrip- 
ture for affairs of discipline; but all is expressed in general terms. 
It does not, therefore, involve the question of salvation. 

II. That it is schismatical to depart from a church on matters of 
mere CEREMONY, such ceremonies not being of divine appointment, nor 
supposed essential to salvation. 

A mere ceremony may be thought, in a man’s private judgment, 
insignificant and objectionable ; and it may really be so. In such 
case, the proper authorities should remove or reform it. But till this 
is done, the acquiescence in a mere ceremony, is a much less evil than 
the rupture of spiritual unity. 

I1l. That it is schismatical to depart from a church on oBJecTION 
TO ITS FORMS AND LiTuRGIES; such objections not referring to essential 





* Lest the above remarks should seem to imply any censure on our Episcopal 
brethren in Scotland, let it be remembered, that the present Church of Scotland is 
1 seceder from the ancient Church of England and Scotland, whose doctrines the 
Episcopalians maintain. Indeed their case is totally different from that of any 
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doctrines. The least imperfect forms are not invulnerable by cavil, 
nor indeed by just argument: for this plain reason ; —they are not, and 
cannot be, perfect. ‘The schismatic may purify his liturgy, but another 
schismatic will carry the work of purification yet further. There is 
no limiting the extent of this principle when once allowed. Its ten- 
dency is the utter destruction of the visible church, and the total 
dissolution of the mystical body of Christ; while, by the hypothesis, 
the consideration of salvation is no where involved. 

We have repeatedly examined this reasoning, and we cannot dis- 
cover in what respect it is unsound. The cases of separation on account 
of the lives of ministers, or from private dislike to individuals, we 
omit to notice, as any remark on such a subject would be an insult 
to the plain sense of such readers as our pages aspire to. Difference 
of opinion is no more than what all experience leads us to expect : 
but this is no excuse for difference of communion, unless it affects 
points of indispensable necessity. 

‘* Tres mihi convive propé dissentire videntur, 
Poscentes vario multum diversa palato.” 

Perhaps no two men were ever minutely agreed : and if minute agree- 
ment were the condition of communion, it is evident that there could 
be no such thing as a visible church ; not even “ two or three” would 
ever be gathered together in the name of their common Master. 
And when it is asked, ‘“‘ How far may this disagreement be allowed to 
proceed before it advances to open rupture?” it appears to us that 
the limit is broadly and decisively marked where the dissentient con- 
ceives his salvation in danger. 

Having premised thus much on the general question of schism, we 
should deem our observations incomplete without some examination 
of a defence of it ; for which the extraordinary title of ‘“‘ unanswered 
and unanswerable” has been claimed. These appellations have 
been given by a Mr. Lant Carpenter, in a sermon preached before a 
Socinian congregation at Exeter, to Towgood’s “ Dissent from the 
Church of England fully justified.” The editor of a late impression 
of that book speaks of it in the same terms. We have perused it, 
and how unanswered soever it may be, unanswerable it certainly is 
not, as we think we can presently demonstrate. It is a reply to some 
letters of the Rev. J. White, on Nonconformity. It is a very con- 
fused and self-repeating performance, and so far it is difficult to 
answer ; because it is difficult to bring its allegations into a form 
capable of methodical treatment. Its whole substance, however, 
may be divided into—I. False and ignorant objections. II. Mistakes, 
III. Statements true in themselves, but invalid as reasons of dissent. 
Under these three heads we shall reduce the substance of the 
work. 

I. False and ignorant objections. 

1. Mr. Towgood objects to the Established Church, because it is 
established. ‘The concluding words of his work run thus :— 


When that slavish ignoble principle, that we are to conform to the established 
worship of the country where we dwell, whatever it be, shall be held in deserved 
reproach,—a principle that greatly debases and corrupts the human soul, puts 
VOL. XI. NO. Il. Q 
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out its intellectual eye, chains up its noblest powers, robs it of its highest glory, 
viz. the s ee g into religious subjects, and offering to its Creator a reasonable 
service; in short, a principle that directly tends to banish every thing that 
deserves pa name of religion, to drive all truth, and honour, and honest) from 
among men; that will justify a man’s professing himself a Mahommedan at 
Constantinople, a Pagan at Pekin, a Papist at Rome when, I say, this infa- 
mous and base principle shall be treated with just contempt, and men shall be 
every where disposed to seek with amparti ity, and to practise without disguise, 
righteousness and truth :—then, Sir, will the character of a rational dissenter be 
had in universal honour : then will such appear to have been the only consistent 
Protestants, the true patrons of Christian liberty, church unity, and Catholic 


t 





communion, and the only body of Christians upon whom the guilt of schism 


does not really rest, because they open their communion to every sincere Chris- 
tian, and require no terms but such as Christ ‘aa his Apostles have required in 
the church.—Pp. 267, 268. 


Now, we appr hend, that the “slavish ignoble principle” here spoken 
of, is held in deserved reproach,” and ‘ treated with just contempt ;” 
it is therefore a false and ignorant objection to put “ this infamous 
and base principle” for the argument or doctrine of the Church of 
England. The “ whatever it be,” has nothing to do with our reason- 
ing. Supply, instead of “ whatever it be,” “if it be such as we 
conscient ously helieve we mal jom without en lange ring our salvation.” 
This is the churchman’s argument, an argument founded on a tender 
regard for the unity of the Christian Church; an argument which, if 
slighted in practice, cannot fail to produce dissention and contusion 
in infinitum : an argument for the * slavishness,” its ignobleness,’— 
‘intamy,’—and “ baseness” of which we are ready to stand re- 
sponsibl ° 

That Mr. Towgood’s obj ctions lie against an establishment as such, 
is further evident from what he says in p. 11. 


The subjection to higher powers, and obedience to magistrates, which the 
Scriptures enjoin upon Christians, relates only to civil, not at all to religious 
matters; for this obvious reason, that the magistrate at that time was every 
where Pagan. The (postl 3 therefore, instead of iving, or exhorting Chris- 
tians to pay, any subjection to him in religious affairs, strenuously exhorted 
them to renounce and disavow it,—to come out from among them and be sepa- 


They were every where, you know Sir, Dissenters from the Established 


rate. 
Church. 


The Apostles, indeed, were Dissenters (to retort Mr. Towgood’s 
own words) “ for this obvious reason, that the magistrate at that 
time was every where pagan.” They were dissenters from the 
established re ligion, but they could not dissent from the established 
church, forasmuch as there was no such thing in existence. Here is 
a very gross MISTAKE Of a system of worship for a chur h, which we 
will notice cursorily, although it might otherwise be referred to our 
Second head. The same occurs again in p. 241, where we read of 
** the Pagan Ephesian Church.” 

If it be an objection against an established church that the primitive 
church was not established by the state, in like manner it must be an 
objection against the dissenting communions, that they are not per- 
secuted by the state, as the primitive church was. That the Church 
of Christ is itself an establishment, independent of any countenance 
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from the state, is true; as such it existed for upwards of three 
centuries: but that this Church is, by its own constitution, necessarily 
precluded from receiving protection from the state, is no where 
implied in Scripture. On the contrary, we are referred by prophecy 
to its most triumphant and imperial times, when “ kings shall be its 
nursing fathers, and their queens its nursing mothers.* 

Mr. Towgood’s ignorance of the nature of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in general is pretty evident from what has been stated ; and it 
will yet further appear from what follows :— 

Compare the constitution of the Church of England, and the constitution of 
the Church of Christ, and see if they are not societies of a quite different frame ; 
the one a human, the other a divine institution; the one resting entirely on the 
authority and will of men, the other upon the will and authority of God. 

If you enquire after the constitution and frame of the Church of Christ, where 
must you look for it? Only in the Bible. But, if you enquire after the constitu- 
tion and frame of the Church of England, where must you look for that ? In the 
Statute-book, in the Canons, and Common Prayer book, and in the Codes of 
the English law.—P. 17. ; 


A comparison is here instituted between the Church of Christ and 
the Church of England, which are represented as two distinct Societies. 
The absurdity of this objection will best be seen by a paraphrase of 
its language. 

‘ The City of London is no part of Great Britain: for, compare the 
constitution of the kingdom of Great Britain, and the constitution of 
the City of London, and see if they are not societies of a quite different 
frame ; the one a municipal, the other a political institution; the 
one resting entirely on the authority and will of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, and the other on the will and authority of the King and 
Parliament. 

‘If you inquire after the constitution and frame of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, where must you look for it? Only in the Statute Book. 
But if you inquire after the constitution and frame of the City of 
London, where must you look for that? In the records of the City, 
in the resolutions of Common Council, in the standing orders of the 
Lord Mayor, and the decisions of the Court of Aldermen.’ 

Again, Mr. Towgood proceeds in the same strain :— 

The Church of England, and the Church of Christ seem to be two societies, 
absolutely distinct, and of a quite different constitution, as they have two different 
heads, or fountains of power, whence all authority, jurisdiction, and ministra- 
tions, in the two Churches, severally spring. In the Church of Jesus Christ, he 
himself is supreme head, the only Lawgiver and Sovereign. ‘To us there is but 
one Lord. One is your master, even Christ. God gave him to be head over all 
things to the Church. All power is given to me in Heaven and in earth, go ye, 
therefore, teach all nations. Christ is the only fountain of influence, jurisdiction, 
and power, in his Church, by commission from whom alone, all its officers act. 

But in the Church of Englaud, you well know, Sir, the King, or Queen, is 
supreme head, “ vested with all power to ex reise all manner of ecclesiastical 


jurisdiction ; aud archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, and other ecclesiastical, 


persons, have no manner of jurisdiction ecclesiastical, but by and under the 
King’s majesty, who hath full power and authority to hear and determine all 
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manner of causes ecclesiastical, and to reform and correct all vice, sin, errors, 
heresies, enormities, abuses whatsoever, which by any manner of spiritual 
authority, or jurisdiction, ought or may be lawfully reformed.”—P. 22. 

To this we shall reply, as before, by a paraphrase ; 

‘ The kingdom of Great Britain and the City of London seem to be 
two societies, absolutely distinct, and of a quite different constitution, 
as they have two different heads, or fountains of power; whence all} 
authority, jurisdiction, and ministrations in the two bodies, severally 
spring. In the kingdom, the King himself is supreme head, the only 
lawgiver and sovereign. ‘The King is the only fountain of influence, 
jurisdiction, and power in his kingdom, by commission from whom 
alone all its officers act. But in the City of London the Lord Mayor 
is supreme head,” &c. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the parallel further. The absurdity 
must be apparent. If Mr. Towgood believed the Church of England 
and the Church of Christ “ to be two societies, absolutely distinct, 
and of a quite different communion, he acted quite rightly and con- 
sistently in his separation. If a Christian believes a spiritual society 
to be no part of the Church of Christ, he cannot, of course, commu- 
nicate with it. But we have now seen the weakness of the ground on 
which Mr. Towgood rested his supposition ; and we may be permitted 
to examine the real circumstances of the question. . 

A portion of the Church of Christ exists in England. It has pleased 
the State to take this portion of the Church under its protection, in 
order to afford it greater facilities of spiritual improvement. Liberal 
education and a certain provision are appointed for its ministers, 
whose labours are confined to different districts, that they may be 
concentrated and effectual. Its integrity and security are guaranteed 
by wholesome laws, which enable it to discharge its duties without 
interruption. In return for these advantages, it is only just that 
some stake should be pledged by the privileged party. The Church, 
therefore, so far as tl ts an establishment, and no further, is subject to 
the same authority as the state. The texts brought forward by Mr. 
Towgood against an earthly head of the Church do not go to touch 
the point. ‘The Church of Christ in England, as a spiritual society, 
knows no other head than Christ, whether it be established, or other- 
wise. All the marks which Mr. 'Towgood instances as distinguishing 
the Church of Christ, are to be found in the Church of England. 
Her constitution, as a part of the Church of Christ, is to be found 
only in the Bible. But, so far as she is established or protected by 
the Government, so far she is subject to the government which 
establishes her. And the wisdom of such a subjection is evident 
from the effects of the establishment of the Romish church in this 
country, without the salutary balance of the law. Mr. Towgood 
ought to have known that the common phrase of “‘ Head of the 
Church,” applied to the King of these realms, is never used by 
churchmen in a sense approximating to that of the same term when 
applied to Christ. The King is the head of the Church establish- 
ment, and nothing more. He is in a like sense head of the Church 
establishment in Scotland; and whatever Mr. Towgood may say, 
he is even supreme over Dissenters; for no Dissenter, upon 
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whatever pretence of religion and liberty of conscience, can violate 
the royal peace: and every Dissenter’s conventicle, and Dissenting 
minister, derive their right from the licence of the civil magistrate. 
Indeed, a negation of right on the part of the magistrate to con- 
trol ecclesiastical individuals is much more a doctrine of Popery 
than of genuine liberty of conscience. It might be supposed that 
this old and senseless objection against the sovereign’s exercise of 
power over ecclesiastical persons either individually or collectively, 
had been fully answered in our Thirty-seventh Article :— 


When we attribute to the Queen’s Majesty the chief government, by which 
titles we understand the minds of some slanderous folks to be offended; we 
give not to our princes the ministering either of God's Word, or of the Sacra- 
ments, the which thing the Injunctions also lately set forth by Elizabeth our 
Queen do most plainly testify; but that only prerogative, which we see to have 
been given always to all godly Princes in holy Scriptures by God himself; that 
is, that they should rule all states and degrees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with the civil sword the 
stubborn and evil-doers. 


It must necessarily, from the very nature of the circumstances, be 
impossible to shew from Scripture that the Church, in the Apostles’ 
time was thus subjected; because there were then no Christian 
sovereigns. But we have a strong Scripture case in point in the 
conduct of the Jewish monarchs. What did Mr. Towgood think of 
David even arranging the temple service ;* of Solomon removing 
Abiathar from the priesthood +, and appointing Zadok in his room ;t{ 
of Jehoash calling the nicH-priest§ before him, and commanpine|| 
him to expend certain money in the repair of the temple; of Josiah 
issuing a similar coMMAND,{ and exercising authority over the nicu- 
priest ?** Surely these examples are sufficient to peMoNsTRATE that 
the ecclesiastical power claimed by our princes is no more than 
Christianity allows them. 

That the early reformed monarchs, in many instances, interfered 
beyond their just prerogative in ecclesiastical matters, is elaborately 
proved by Mr. Towgood, and readily conceded : but how this affects 
the case of Dissenters, we are unable to discover. It certainly does 
not, in any degree, affect our definition of schism. The same princes 
equally overstepped the limits of political equity : but as these trans- 
gressions are not urged, or can be, as causes of alienation from our 
civil constitution, so neither should similar extensions of power 
estrange us from our ecclesiastical. The parliament were frightened 
into a forinal surrender of their privileges to Henry VIII.; but do 
they the less enjoy them now? ‘The liberties of the Church of 
England are, in like manner, protected at the present day. But, 
suppose they were not: the Church would then be in a state of 
persecution ; and we know of no law by which communion with a 
persecuted church (merely because it is persecuted) is forbidden. 





* 1 Chron. xxv. + 1 Kings xi. 27. + Ibid. xxxv. 
§ 2 Chron. xxiv. 6. 2 Chron. viii. {| 2 Kings xxii. 3, &c. 
*® Ibid. 12; xxiii, 4, &e. 
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Mr. Towgood appears to be totally ignorant of the nature of our 
ecclesiastical constitution, when he affirms that the Church is “a 
creature of the State.” It is no more so than the state is a creature 
of the Church. It is established by law, but not created by it. The 
two things are widely different. The Church has (alas! we must 
correct had) its council under the King, as the State has its own in 
like manner; the King, by his Convocation, made laws for the 
Church, as, by his Parliament, he makes laws for the State. But those 
laws have nothing to do with religion, but merely with the admini- 
stration of the external establishment. W hen, the refore, Mr. Tow cood 
talks of “‘the grand difficulty,” ‘* how the civil magistrate came by 
this authority in the Church of Christ? Who gave him this power to 
decree rites in Christian worship which Christ never decreed, and to 
make articles of faith which Christ never made?” We answer, that 
this authority never was given to the civil magistrate; and those 
instances which Mr. ‘lowgood advances of royal interference in 
religious cases were unwarranted stretches of prerogative, no more 
affecting the allegiance which the Christian owes to the Established 
Church, than similar deviations from the doctrine of our civil con- 
stitution affect the excellency of its theory or the obligations of its 


subjects. After what we have adduced from the Thirty-seventh 


Article, it might seem unnecessary to say more on the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the King’s supremacy ; but we will add, in confirmation, 
the testimony of the Second Canon, which is quite decisive, ‘* Who- 


soever shall hereafter affirm that the King’s Majesty hath not the 
same authority in causes ecclesiastical, that the godly kings had 
amongst th Jews, and Christian Emp rors of the primitive Church ; 
or impeach any part of his regal supremacy in the said causes restored 
| by the laws of this realm therein established, let 


to the Crown, and 
him be excommunicated ipso facto,” &c. Once more we will trespass 


on our readers, which we are scarcely justified in doing in so clear a 
matter, by an extract from ‘ The King’s Declaration ;” a production 
certainly not marked by any inclination to compromise the dignity of 
the royal prerogative. “ We are supreme Governor of the Church of 
England; and if any difference arise about the EXTERNAL POLicy, 
concerning the IN r NCTIONS, ANONS, and OTHE! CONSTITUTIONS 
whatsoever thereto belonging, the Clergy in their convocation is to 
order and settle them, having first obtained leave under our broad 
seal so to do, and we approving their said ORDINANCES and CONSTITU- 
Surely this is a power which no consistent Protestant 


and this Is all which the King possesses by 


TIONS, AC. 


can deem objectionable ; 


the law of the land. 
The Canons and Articles of our Church, must be allowed by all 
] 


candid persons, the du 
religious belief and civil constitution. 
cisive to the point in question; but as Mr. Towgood has chosen to 
evade it, and to attempt to shew that the practice of the Church has 
been otherwise, we are ready to meet him on this ground also; not 
any hing; it might ¢dlustrate a disputed 


guides to the right comprehension of its 
Their testimony is very de- 


that practic would prove 
point of law ; but it could not negative the plain terms of an 


unequivocal | al authority. 
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Mr. Towgood does not sufficiently discriminate between acts purely 
ecclesiastical, acts of a mixed nature, and acts which are not ecclesi- 
astical at all. Acts of the first description are ministerial,—such as 
administration of the sacraments— preaching the word—exercising 
pastoral authority and admonition, &c.; with these the civil power 
has nothing to do; and did it claim interference in these cases, might 
immediately be repressed by the law of the land; or they are such as 
belong to the external policy of the Church, over which the King has 
control, and ought to have. Some acts, however, of the second 
description, manifestly requiring the concurrence of the civil authority, 
do not on that account make void the authority of the Convocation. 
This observation will negative the triumphant flourish of Mr. 
‘Towgood in p- 231. 
e how the case stood when the church was in the zenith ¢ 
and power! I mean at the passing the act of Uniformity of Charles II. in the 
preamble of which you have the sentiments of the legislature, and those of your 


most religious king. It recites to this effect: “ That, the book of Common 
Prayer, &c. having been enjoined to be used by the statute Ist Eliz. and since 
that by the neglect of ministers, great inconvenicnees and schisms having 
happened, for prevention thereof, and for settling the peace of the Church, &c. 
the king had granted his commission to some bishops, and other divines, to 
review the amie Prayer-book, and to prepare such alteration and advice as 
they thought fit to offer. And that, afterward, his Majesty having called 

convocation, and having a0 pleased to authorise and require them to review 


f its prosperity 


t! ume book, and make such alteratio ms as to them should seem meet, and to 

<hibit and present the same to his Majesty for his farther allowance or confir- 
mation; and, the same ‘h wing been done, his Majesty hath duly considered, 
ind fully approved and allowed the same, and ep PEP to this present 
parliament ‘that the same shall be appointed to be used in all churches, where- 
upon it is enacted, &c. 


Behold ho y poor a figure the power of your convocation makes when shining 
in its hig] t t glory ! The C] rey are au th oris ed and required by the King to 
propose alterations in Church ceremonies and forms, for his conside ration and 
allowance as supreme head of the Church. The King approves and allows such 
of them as he thinks fit - but, in order to their hay ing power at all to oblige the 


members of the Church, the King recommends them to his parliament ; and, if 
they are approve d of and passed, the 5 the nce ac quire the force of a law. What, 
{ pray you, did the Clergy in all this affair besides giving their advice; which 


} 


might have been taken or refused? So lawyers, though they may have no seat 


in parliament, are often consulted in forming and making laws: shall they, there- 
fore, set up for a share in the legislative power, and exalt themselves from 


subjects to be rulers in the state ? 


Now the truth is, the case in question was one of a mixed nature. 
The reformation of the Common Prayer Book was a task belonging 


to the clergy; it was therefore entrusted, first to a clerical com- 
mission, and next to the Convocation. The King’s authority was 
necessary to sanction an act of the establishment ; this authority was 
therefore given; but the King, in giving it, never intended to express 
any theological opinion. So far then was the act of the Convocation, 
the representatives of the Church, confirmed by the King, as supreme 
magistrate. But when the King recommended to his Parliament to 
enact, that the Common Prayer should be appointed to be used in all 
churches, assuredly he never recommended to Parliament a theolo- 
gical discussion of the Liturgy. ‘The interference of Parliament was 
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permitted, in order that what was the law of the Church might be 
also the law of the land. 

Some acts which Mr. Towgood mentions as taken by Parliament 
out of the hands of the Church of Christ, are not properly ecclesi- 
astical. ‘‘ As to the punishment,” says he, “ of vice and irreligion, 
the statutes against drunkenness, cursing, swearing, the breach of the 
Sabbath, &c. sufficiently shew that the Parliament and common-law 
courts have taken to themselves the cognizance of these.” And what 
if they have? Do Dissenters pretend to any greater jurisdiction in 
these matters than the law of the land permits to them? If they do 
not, why do they dissent on this ground ? 

One more objection of Mr. Towgood’s we shall state, and then we 
think we shall have fairly settled so much of the question as relates to 
the authority of the civil magistrate in the Church of England. The 
Houses of Convocation, in 1711, passed a censure on Mr. Whiston’s 
books, on account of their Arian principles. Before this censure 
could be publicly promulgated as the act of the church, the assent-of 
the Queen was necessary. This assent was never given. Mark now 
the argument which Mr. Towgood deduces from this piece of 
history : 

By the constitution of the Church of Christ, it is expressly ordered and 
declared, that the woman shall not be suffered publicly to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man. But, by the constitution of the Church of England, 
the woman is pt rmitted publicly to teach ; yea, to limit and controul in spiritual 
and religious matters, and authoritatively to instruct the bishops and clergy, 
and all the men in the land.—P. 16. 

Where isthe “ teaching” and “ instruction” of this Act of Queen 
Anne? Had she assented, her assent would have added no authority 
to the doctrine of the Church, though it would have been a civil sanc- 
tion for the promulgation of that doctrine; neither did the refusal of 
that assent in any degree detract from the authority of the Church. 
Her opinions on the theological question were of no moment; she 
might have other reasons, she must, constitutionally, have acted on 
other reasons, and those reasons a sober posterity have approved, 
without any inclination to favour Arianism. The authoritative notice 
of the Church of England would only have rescued Whiston from 
the obscurity which now environs him. 

But Mr. Towgood again most falsely objects, 

Behold here, Sir, a woman exercising spiritual, ecclesiastical authority over 
the man! Yea, behold the representative of the cl. rgy of the whole land, a most 
learned, grave, and venerable body, waiting upon a woman, to learn from her 
mouth what the Church is to believe, and what to reject, as to this great mystery 
of faith: upon a woman, whose sole determination (I repeat it with astonish- 
ment, and you hear it, no doubt, with perplexity and grief,) your church was 
uncontroulably and authoritatively directed in this deep and mysterious point. 

This is a most gross misrepresentation of facts. The Convocation 
waited on the Queen for the seal of her sanction to a public censure, 
but certainly not to defer to her opinions in theology; certainly not 
“to learn from her mouth what the Church is to believe, and what to 
reject, as to the great mystery” of the Trinity; much less was the 
Church “ uncontroulably and authoritatively directed in this deep and 
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mysterious point” by “ the sole authority of a woman,” or directed at 
all. If this had been the case, our First, Second, and Fifth Articles 
must have been repealed, which they notoriously are not. The doc- 
trine of the Church was never affected by this legitimate exercise of 
civil power. 


Again, Mr. ‘Towgood, adds, 


The affair was of great importance, viz. “ What the primitive apostolic 
doctrine was concerning the Trinity, Incarnation, Nature and Generation of the 
Logos? Whether there were three persons existing in one undivided substance ; 
or whether the Logos was distinct in essence from the Father, not created, nor 
made, but in an ineffable manner begotten from eternity? And, finally, whether 
the apostolical constitutions were a genuine and inspired book, and a true part 
of the sacred canon?’ Her Majesty was now applied to by her two houses of 
convocation, and requested, as sole judge, to pronounce authoritatively upon 
these points, i. e. to tell them whether Mr. Whiston’s doctrine was to be received 
or rejected, to be considered as heresy or not in this church. —Pp. 255, 256. 

Now the Queen, most certainly, was never applied to for her 
opinion on the doctrinal question. She was simply solicited to 
authorize the Convocation’s public censure, and not by any means to 
pronounce an opinion on the doctrine. ‘That opinion had been pro- 
nounced already. How then could Mr. Towgood, after so many 
mistatements and misunderstandings, have the effrontery to affirm 
(p. 257,) “this is a fair and true state of the case?” It is neither 
fair nor true ; and the case is no sooner fairly stated, than the false- 
hood of this representation appears. 

We have now, we think, satisfactorily got rid of one of Mr. 
Towgood’s ‘‘ unanswerable reasons”’ for dissent ; we have shown that 
the Church of England is not distinct from the Church of Christ in its 
government ; that the government which belongs to it as an establish- 
ment in connexion with the State, is quite independent of its spiritual 
government under Christ its spiritual Head, and, though distinct from 
the latter, not inconsistent with it; just as the government of a 
municipal town is distinct from the government of a kingdom, but 
still consistent with the public laws. As no Act of Parliament could 
make that binding upon the practice of a Christian which is in its own 
nature sinful, so neither could any act of royal authority make that 
obligatory upon the Church, which she lies bound by a higher autho- 
rity to resist. It was on this noble ground that the seven bishops 
took their stand against James II. ; though men of devoted loyalty to 
the person of that monarch, they, it seems, not understanding the con- 
stitution of the English Church so well as Mr. Towgood, ventured, 
without believing they were compromising the interests of their 
church, or rather convinced that they were performing a necessary 
duty for its defence, to contradict the King’s mandate. Had they 
enjoyed the benefit of Mr. Towgood’s illumination on the subject, 
they would have saved themselves from the immediate certainty of 
suffering, and the not very remote peril of death, besides yielding 
a more acceptable obedience to that church of which they were 
ministers, and ‘“ which is built upon the foundation of the Lords and 
Commons of the realm, THE KING, AS SUPREME HEAD, BEING THE 
VOL. XI. NO. LU. R 
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CHIEF CORNER-STONE. * If the King be, as Mr. Towgood here 
affirms, the same in the Church of England, as Christ is in the 
universal Church, refusal to obey the King must be to the Churchman 
what refusal to obey Christ is to the Christian. But if every Church- 
man highly extols the conduct of those bishops, and admires that 
truly Christian firmness which fears not them that can kill the body, 
but cannot kill the soul; then surely here must be a mistatement, 
and Christ is, after all, not the exclusive head of dissenters, but must 
be allowed some empire in the Church of England. 

We shall resume this subject at another opportunity, intending to 
reply to all Mr. Towgood’s statements, so well as we can arrange 
them. And we trust that, if this shall be done satisfactorily, his 
proselytes or disciples will see the expediency and duty of conforming 
to the Church for the very reason which Mr. ‘Towgood employs on 
the other side —that it is established; and that, therefore, if it con- 


tains nothing which a Christian conscientiously believes dangerous to 


salvation, it has claims on the public, both Christian and political, 
which no other communion can advance. 


> 


ILLUSTRATION OF MARK IX. 49. 

Mr. Epiror.—I submit to your inspection the following remarks 
on the words of St. Mark, (ix. 49,) ma@¢ ydo mupi ddtoOnoera, Kal 
macau Ovoia aXi ddcoOnoerat. 

Mr. Bloomfield, in his voluminous “ Recensio Synoptica,” (Vol. IL. 
p-75,) has quoted many authorities without throwing much light on 
the acknowledged obscurity of the first member of this sentence. 

There certainly appears to be some hidden allusion in the words 
Tupi ddiaOnoerar, to a notion prevalent at the time they were used, 
respecting a connexion between fire and salt, beyond that which imme- 
diately obtained, in consequence of their sacrificial employment. The 
application of the passage will not be injured, but, I hope, more clearly 
exhibited, by my attempt to illustrate it. 

On Matt. v. 13, where there is another allusion to salt, Mr. Bloom- 
field says, Wetstein cites Pliny (xxxi. 14.) Now Pliny, who has two 
chapters, one of them very long,) upon sa/t, its uses, nature, &c. 
certainly states some curious particulars. But though not referred 
to on the passage in St. Mark, he seems to help us in our inquiry into 
the meaning of our Lord’s allusion. ‘“ Salis natura,” says he, “ est 
ignea, et inimica ignibus, fugiens eos, et omnia erodens.” (Lib. xxxi. 
cap. ix. ed. 1582.) Added to this there is a common saying amongst 
the peasantry of Suffolk and Yorkshire, and perhaps of other counties, 
that a thing is “ as salt as fire.” How this expression came into use, 
I do not pretend to know ; but it is, probably, a very ancient saying, 
and of general application. Connected with the words of Pliny, it 
would appear that there is an idea of some connexion between fire and 
salt, independent of their use in sacrifices. 

It may be stretching these observations too far, but I cannot help 














* Towgood, p. 17. 
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remarking, that there is something singular in a nalural connexion of 
salt and fire, and that it serves in some degree to illustrate the em- 
ployment of the word up, acknowledged to imply in this passage the 
* fire of hell.” This word xvp so used is, elsewhere, (Rev. xxi. 8,) 
connected with brimstone, which was like salt, also employed in puri- 
fication. (See Parkhurst in voc. Ociov. ) 
"Now “fire and brimstone” are descriptive not only of Gehenna, but 
also of the agents employed in the destruction of the cities of the plain, 
(Gen. xix. 24, and Luke xvii. 29); and all travellers agree in the 
idea that this “ fire and brimstone ” imply volcanic agency, the 
whole country exhibiting traces of it. Mr. H. Horne, (Introduc- 
tion, &c. Vol. 11. Part I. chap. ii.) has quoted largely on this point. 
Now it is well known, that “ brimstone,” (witness the Solfutara, ) 
is a common product of volcanoes. So, also, are what chemists 
technically call salts, which are found in great beauty and abundance 
on the lips of a volcanic crater. I have upon my table, whilst I write 
this, a specimen of /ava incrusted, not with any unusual salt, but with 
common salt, (muriate of soda,) the de of St. Mark,—which was 
ejected in that state from the crater of Vesuvius in the celebrated 
eruption of the year 1822. I believe that such an occurrence is not 
rare with other volcanoes more distant from the sea than Vesuvius is. 
Is it then extravagant to suppose, that some such allusion is made to 
salt in connexion with fire in this passage of St. Mark, as there is to 
brimstone connected with fire, in St. Luke and the Apocalypse? I do 
not say that this is the only allusion; for, whilst I think dAco@yeerac in 
the first member of the sentence alludes to fire, (the zip with which 
brimstone was used in purification and in punishment,) I feel 
satisfied that, in the second member of the sentence, it is referred to 
salt, which also was used in purification, and is found in connexion 
with those fires, from which Scripture not only borrows allusions to a 
more awful fire, but which the Sovereign Judge of men has actually 
employed in the penal service of an earthly retribution. There is, 
therefore, if this view of the question be allowed, a singular and 
expressive force in the word adieOnoerac here employed, which has 
not been noticed. 

Whilst on the subject of this verse, having named Mr. Bloomfield’s 
“ Critical Digest” above, I take the opportunity of adding a remark on 
his Annotation upon the verse following the text, (v.50.) He blames 
Mr. Weston for citing “ Achyl. Choeph. 294,” in illustration of that 
verse. I do not presume to venture on the office of censor to so well- 
appointed a critic as Mr. Bloomfield, whose great acquirements in 
exegetical literature and multifarious learning I cannot but admire 
and respect; yet I cannot agree with him in considering, that there is 
no application of the passage cited from AZschylus to the case in point : 
and my reason is, that Mr. B.’s own interpretation of the word 
raptyevbevra, dried up, withered up into wrinkles, as referring to the 
appearance which a mummy would present if the operation of embalming 
were ill done, makes the application evident. Mr. B. seems to have 
overlooked the custom of embalming bodies with salt (the very thing 
which makes the one passage illustrate the other), of which Pliny says, 
defuncta etiam a putrescendo vendicans, ut durent ita per secula.” And, 
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to set this matter at rest, I will mention that a mummy was recently 
opened in Paris, (sometime in October, 1828,) which was so dried 
up and withered up into wrinkles, and so completely shrivelled up, that 
only skin and bone were left; and this was occasioned by the natron, 
(carbonate of soda) with which the body had been embalmed. 

I might appositely cite Herodotus, (II. 86, 45) who has the very 
word in connexion with vitpov, where, speaking of the methods of 
embalming, he says, ravra 6& Towoarrec, TAapPL\EVOVEL viTpw Kpuarrec 
nuépac éBcouyxovta, The quotation from Aschylus applies, I think, 
whether Mr. B.’s interpretation, or Mr. Weston’s, be the better. 


Dec. 8, 1828. W. B.C. 
—_—~<@— 


AFFECTED HUMILITY. 

Mr. Eprror.—I cannot but feel much surprised that a parenthesis 
used by some clergymen in their prayers after the sermon should 
ever have found countenance, much less encouragement, in the 
Church ; and still more am I surprised when I read, as I lately did, 
in a contemporary periodical, complaints of the omission, or rather 
the non-intrusion of it. It is considered, by the writer alluded to, a 
great want of humility nor to alter the prayers of the Church! If this 
opinion gain ground, he, perhaps, will be thought the humblest who 
alters most, and the “ march” of humility will sweep off our Liturgy 
altogether. The prayer in question is the following; the humble 
parenthesis I have placed between brackets :— 

* Grant, we beseech thee, Almighty God, that the words which we 
have heard this day with our outward ears [so FAR AS THEY HAVE 
BEEN SPOKEN AGREEABLY TO THY WILL] may, through thy grace, be 
so grafted inwardly in our hearts, that they may bring forth in us the 
fruit of good living, to the honour and praise of thy name, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

It seldom happens that the alteration and murder of our church 
prayers can be separated: nor is the present case an exception; for 
when we come to seek the meaning of the entire tmproved prayer, we 
shall find it pure nonsense. If the preacher, indeed, were to pray 
unconditionally that his words might be grafted in the hearts of his 
hearers, there might be some shew of excuse for thrusting in a qualifi- 
cation ; but when he already does so under the restriction that they may 
bring forth the fruit of good living, the interpolation is worse than 
useless. For what does it amount to? A prayer that God would not 
so graft inwardly in our hearts things that are not agreeable to his will, 
as to—bring forth the fruit of good living! If the new limitation 
means any thing, it can mean this only. And we may be quite satisfied 
that any prayer against such an absurdity must be superfluous, to use 
the mildest term. 

It is always a dangerous experiment to “ correct” models of thought 
and composition. In the Church prayers the danger is the greater 
from the superior excellence of the matter, and the more important 
consequences of the alteration. It is no pleasant responsibility which 
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we create, when, having before us a pious and expressive address to 
the Throne of Grace, we, to gratify an affected humility, solemnly offer 
that which has no meaning at all. 

If the above hasty remarks should contribute to check or prevent 
the pernicious affectation of which they treat, it will afford heartfelt 
satisfaction to 

A very sincere admirer of your Publication, 
EccLesiastes. 


>-- 
CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. Eprror.—If you think the following statement worthy your 
notice, as involving a point which most nearly affects the veracity of 
the parochial clergy, and the correctness of parish registers, it is 
perfectly at your service. 

In the course of last year I was applied to by the clerk of an 
attorney for an extract from the register-book of baptisms in the 
parish of ———, he at the same time requesting to be allowed to 
make the necessary copy in his own hand-writing. This proposal I 
decidedly refused, alleging that I never permitted the Registers to go 
out of my own hands, but that he might, for his own satisfaction, 
compare my extract when certified with the original entry. This 
mode of proceeding seemed not quite agreeable; however it was the 
only one I would then consent to, and in this way the copy was 
furnished. Some time (weeks, I believe,) afterwards, the same clerk 
again made his appearance at my house, requesting to be permitted 
to take a copy in the manner before proposed. I of course resisted 
the application as decidedly as I had done at the first interview. to 
which he replied that my copy and certificate were not admissible, 
(or words to that effect); for that by a late order of Court, (I think of 
Chancery,) it was required that the attorney, or some one employed 
by him, must make an affidavit of having copied the Register before 
such copy could be admitted. Having been some years in orders, and 
during that period having been applied to to furnish many extracts, 
(but never in the way now pointed out,) you may guess I was not a 
little surprised. However, upon his assuring me he was correct, 
(and believing his employer to be a very respectable attorney,) I at 
last consented, and an extract was finally taken by himself. But 
mark the sequel. 

A few days ago, I received a letter from the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, requesting a fresh extract of the baptism above alluded to, 
as the one furnished to the Lords Commissioners had many erasures, 
To this letter I immediately replied, enclosing the required document, 
but at the same time stating the circumstance which I now trouble 
you with, as well to justify myself as to shew how extracts may be 
taken if the “order of Court” is a matter of fact. With the same 
view I send this for your consideration; and should feel obliged if 
any of your correspondents would inform me whether such an 
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order as I have had represented to me was ever made by any court, 
and whether the same is now in force. If such be the case, I can 
only say that the sooner such an order is rescinded the better, for 
reasons which must be evident tg every one. 
I am, Mr. Editor, 
A Svusscriser of 1819. 


P.S. I do not recollect that my copy of the baptism contained any 
erasure, nor do I think it did. 


a 


IIPOSKYNHZAI. 


Mr. Eprror.—Allow me once more to trespass upon your patience 
in answering U. Y.’s letter in your number for December last. 

Sir.—I cannot perceive that any of your remarks, excepting the 
references in Genesis, need be replied to; since it would be merely 
going over the same ground again, and perhaps to no purpose. I have 
not a Syriac translation of the Old Testament; nevertheless, I have 
no doubt of your friend’s correct information on the subject. 

I have already referred you to all the texts in the Old Testament, 
both in the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, where there is not the 
slightest doubt of the usage of 3D, in the sense for which I contend. 
The texts, however, are few. Where that is the case, and any doubt 
may remain as to the latitude in the interpretation of the word, we 
must undoubtedly refer to some living cognate language, and from 
thence deduce our conclusions as to its generally accepted sense. 
Now, in the present instance, we find the word used only fifteen 
times in the Old Testament, and in a sense expressive solely of reli- 
gious worship. Let us then refer to the Arabic language, where we 
shall find its true signification. Consult Richardson’s Arabic and 
Persian Dictionary, and you will find the word j<» applied to sacred 
things alone. Refer likewise to the Koran, c. de Precibus, where you 
will find the word restricted to the sense adoratio; and where Reland 
remarks upon it, “j.< adoratio, actio una ex his, sed omnium maxime 
sancta, meruit sola nomen dare templis, que inde s5|~« (mosques, 
temples,) nuncupantur.” And again, in the c. de Angelis, the word 
seems to denote, what I conceive to be its primitive sense, whether 
in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, or Arabic languages, the humilia- 
tion and subjection of the mind, more than the posture of the body. 
The word re therefore, used in Genesis concerning persons who 


are mere men, must be taken in a secondary sense. 

Respecting Matt. xviii. 26, see Beza’s note, in loco; but here, one 
of my Arabic translations reads W\b to beseech. 

Thus, I see no just reason w hy mpookuvew, in Matt. ii. 2, should not 
be restricted to the sense adoratio, an act of religious and not of civil 
worship. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

B. Crericvs. 
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[ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 
By analogous Reference to the Practice of other Nations. 


LADDER TO HEAVEN, 


Gen. xxviii. 12—17.—*“ And he dreamed, and, behold, a ladder set \1p on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven: and, behold, the angels of God ascending and «e- 
scending on it. And he was afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place ! this is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 

In the cave of Mithea, in Persia, there was a representation of a ladder with 

seven gates ascending to heaven.—Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. VII. p- 230. 
The Persians erected in their caves a high ladder, by way of representing their 

doctrine of the Sideral Metempsychosis, or passage of the soul, through the 

several gradations to the supreme mansion of felicity. On the ascent of which 
were seven gates, according to the number of the planets. It should here be 
observed, that the word Gate, which is a part of Asiatic palaces, by far the most 
conspicuous and magnificent, is an expression that, throughout the East, is 
figuratively used for the mansion itself. It may also be remarked, that the ex- 
pression occurs frequently in Holy Writ, often in this former sense, and some- 
times in the astronomical allusion of the word. In the former acceptation, we 
read in Esther* of the Jew Mordecai sitting in the king’s gate ; in Lamentations, 
that the elders have ceased from the gate; and in Genesis} we find Jacob applying 
to the ladder the term of the gate of heaven. Mr. Maurice conceives§ it might 
possibly be in allusion to the popular notion of the two astronomical gates, 
celestial and terrestrial, that our Saviour speaks||. The representation of a ladder, 
however, as the gate of heaven, was not confined to the Mithraic mysteries of 

Persia; we find the gradual ascent of the soul through the planets, as spheres of 

purification, plainly intimated in the Hindoo Geeta. Mr. Maurice{ informs us 

that there was, in the Royal Library at Paris, a book of paintings entirely allusive 
to the Indian mythology, in one of which is exhibited a sideral ladder of seven 
gates, upon which the souls of men are represented ascending and descending. 


ELDEST DAUGHTER PREFERRED BEFORE THE YOUNGER, 


Gen. xxix. 26.— And Laban said, It must not be so done in our country, to give the 


” 


younger before the first-born. 


Thus also, in the ancient Hindoo Code, it is made criminal for a man to give 
his younger daughter in marriage before the elder; or for a younger son to 
marry while his elder brother remains untnarried.— Maurice's Indian Antiquities, 


Vol. VIL. p. 329. 
—_ a 


HYMN BY BISHOP MIDDLETON. 





As o’er the past my memory strays, Yet, holy Father! wild despair 
Why heaves the secret sigh? Chase from this labouring breast : 

‘Tis that I mourn departed days Thy grace itis which prompts the prayer; 
Still unprepared to die. That grace can do the rest. 

The world, and worldly things beloved, My life’s best remnant all be thine; 
My anxious thoughts employed ; And when thy sure decree 

While time unhallowed, unimproved, Bids ine this fleeting breath resign 
Presents a fearful void. O speed my soul to thee! 
* Esther ii. 19. + Lam. v. 14. t Gen. xxviii. 17. 


§ Ind. Ant. Vol. II. p. 244. Matt. vii. 13. “| Ind. Ant. Vol. II. p. 259. 
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Ar the monthly Meeting of this 
Society, on Tuesday, January 13, at 
their house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, a 


letter was read from the Archbishop of 


Canterbury on the subject of several 
errors in the Society’s Italian Bible, 
and proposing that it should be with- 
drawn. A resolution was accordingly 
passed, empowering his Grace, who is 
an excellent Italian scholar, to super- 
intend its revision. From a letter re- 
ceived from Bishop Sanders, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of 30/. it appeared 
that the Episcopal form of worship was 
now performed at Edinburgh in the 
Gaelic tongue, for the benefit of those 
who did not understand English. A 
1 


grant was then made to the Society’s 


+> 
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Church at Madras. A Report being 
read of the present state of the Society's 
Tracts, it was moved by Mr. Benson, 
that such as had now become unsuited 
to the temper of the times, should be 
withdrawn; and a Committee formed 
to superintend the writing of new ones, 
At the close of the Meeting Mr. Tolley 
complained that no notice had been 
taken of his statement respecting an 
error in the Society’s Family Bible. 
The Bishop of London observed that 
the error in question, which is con- 
tained in a note from Bishop Horsley, 
involved no point of doctrine; but that 
a motion might be made for withdraw- 
ing the sheet. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Cambridge University and Ely Diocesan Committee. 


Arter presenting their subscribers 
and the public with an abstract of the 
annual Report of the Parent Society, 
noticed in our last Number, this Com- 
mittee urge the necessity of increased 
exertion in its behalf, upon the grounds 
that its whole expenditure in the last 
year exceeded the income by nearly 
six thousand pounds; and that during 


the last eight years the expenditure of 


the Society has exceeded its ordinary 
annual income by more than sixty 
thousand pounds.* 

With regard to the funds of the 


* In alluding to this fact, at page 50 
of our last, we have been misunderstood to 
assert that the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel was actually 60,0001. in debt. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to state that 
such is not the case. Great encroachments, 
however, have necessarily been made upon 
their funded property, in order to meet the 
great excess of expenditure above their 
receipts; so that the call upon the public 


in behalf of the Society is now loud and 
urgent.—EDIToR. 





Diocesan Society, the donations for 
1828 amount to 28/. 8s.—the annual 
subscriptions to 213/. 12s. 6d.—At the 
general Meeting in last year a con- 
tribution was reported of 22/. 5s. con- 
sisting of donations and annual sub- 
scriptions, which had been collected 
in the town of Wisbeach; and it is 
hoped that, in other quarters of the 
Diocese, and in the University, the 
same interest may be excited, wherever 
there is a scope for similar exertions. 
The Report concludes with pressing 
upon the public the strong claims of 
the Society to its support. 


CALCUTTA DIOCESAN COMMITTEE. 


From their second annual Report it 
appears that the Incorporated Society’s 
establishments in British India already 
comprise ten Missionary Clergymen 
and five Native Catechists, together 
with the Society’s Central Missionary 
and Collegiate Institution in the heigh- 
hourhood of Calcutta; that the College 






















is making gradual progress towards 
the attainment of the religious and be- 
nevolent objects of its pious and illus- 
trious founder: and, that although the 
labours of the Missionaries, so far as 
relates to the actual conversion to 
Christianity of Natives in this part of 
India, in consequence of the bigotry 
and ignorance of the Hindoos on the 
one hand, and the inveterate obstinacy 
of the Mahometan superstition on the 
other, are far from making a rapid 
progress, they have been, nevertheless, 
unquestionably attended with bene- 
ficial results. The most valuable and 
interesting effect of these labours has 
been found in the now willing recep- 
tion of Christian instruction, of versions 
of the Holy Scriptures, and of other 
Christian books and tracts, where 
before, the mere mention of these 
would have been sufficient to alarm 
and disperse the timid votaries of 
Brahma. 

The present condition of the Schools, 
which were established by Bishop 
Middleton for the instruction of the 
native youth in European, as well as 
Christian knowledge, are highly satis- 
factory and promising; and the instruc- 
tion communicated by the Society’s 
Missionaries to this juvenile portion of 
the population; the personal attach- 
ment to the Missionaries which it can 
scarcely fail to produce; and the fa- 
vourable opportunities thus afforded 
them of personal intercourse with much 
of the adult population, in the parents 
and connexions of the youths under 


Deanery of Ackley. 


their charge, present, to all appearance, 
the fittest and most feasible means of 
gradually undermining the prevailing 
prejudices and superstitions in the 
Native mind, and of introducing in 
their stead, the sacred truths of the 
Gospel. It is gratifying to add, that 
in some instances the wives of the 
Missionaries have lent their pious aid 
to the arduous exertions of their hus- 
bands, by instructing the female chil- 
dren in knitting and needle-work. 





LICHFIELD DIOCESAN 


Mr. Epitror,—I think it right to 
inform you, that at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Lichfield Diocesan Committee 
of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, held yesterday in the Con- 
sistory Court of the Cathedral, the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, President, in 
the chair; after an expression of their 
satisfaction at the formation of three 
additional Committees in the Diocese, 
in the course of the last year, at 
Coventry, Derby, and Rugeley, and 
the accession of fifteen local sub- 
scribers, together with the receipt of 
donations, it was resolved 
unanimously, 

‘That this Committee views with 
pleasure the exertions of the Parent 
Society towards the amelioration of 
the slaves on the Codrington estates, 
and confidently expects the happiest 
results from their continuance.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Jan. 6, 1829. Spencer Mapan, Sec. 


COEMITTEE,. 


several 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


AND 


SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 


DEANERY OF ACKLEY. 

Tue Tenth Annual Report of this 
Committee states, that “ The County 
Anniversary affords increasing satisfac- 
tion to all members of these Institutions, 
and that the more the objects of them 
are known, the greater support and 
patronage they seem evidently to 
obtain.” 

With respect to the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, the Com- 
VOL. XI. NO. II. 


mittee have to announce the addition 
of five subscribers within this district. 

Since the last anniversary, they 
have issued a circular, setting forth in 
the fullest and clearest manner the 
urgent claims which this Society has 
upon all members of a Christian com- 
munity ; and they sincerely hope that 
the exertions that have been made 
throughout the Deanery will not prove 
ineffectual. 





Ar a Meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the National Society, on the 


14th January, 1829, the Schools of 


the following places were received into 
union Great Budworth, Cheshire; 
St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury; Haslingden 
Lane, Stratford-on-Avon; and Mose 
ley, near Birmingham. 
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Grants made :—To Worthing, 1001. ; 
Puttenham, Surrey, 502; Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, 40/.; Christ Church, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, 1001; Tuxford, Notts, 
additional, 20/.; Great Kimble, Bucks, 
120/.; Haslingden Lane, 502; St. Just, 
Cornwall, 1002; Birstall, Leicester, 
additional, 202. 





POLITICAL 


RETROSPECT. 


Fe ded 


Domestic.—The account of the re- 
venue, published in the last month, is 
gratifying in the extreme. The in- 
crease in the last quarter of 1828 is 
686,221/. above the income of the 
corresponding one in 1827; and it is 
pleasing to observe, that the greater 
part of this is to be found in the excise 
duties, the part of the revenue by 
which the Fe prosperity of the country 
must be estimated; the improvement 
in this department during the year 
just concluded amounts to 1,730,000/. 
and during the last quarter alone to 
nearly 800,0001. The whole revenue 
of the year ending January 6th, 1829, 
as compared with that ending on the 
same day 1828, exhibits an increase 
of the latter upon the former year of 
1,660,6471. 

The Marquis of Anglesey has been 
recalled from Ireland. Having with 
short-sighted policy sought to conciliate 
the Roman Catholic party by adopting 
their views, it is obvious that the con- 
sistency of the present administration 
would have been destroyed had he 
continued longer at the head of the 
Irish government. His recall, under 
these circumstances, and with no other 
probable reason as the cause of it, 
must at once remove the idle fears 
that some persons have been induced 
to entertain, dreading that the Duke of 
Wellington meditated the betrayal of 
his country: had this been the case, he 
would rather have retained Lord An- 
glesey in his government asa fit person 
to forward his views, than remove him 





to place in his situation a person who 
would be found less subservient. But 
no rational and thinking mind has in- 
sulted his Grace by entertaining such 
a suspicion; his countrymen rely con- 
fidently on the integrity and wisdom 
of the head of the administration, 
which they trust is raised up by Pro- 
vidence for the protection of our 
religion and constitution, and the sup- 
port and increase of the national 
honour and prosperity; and in this 
reliance will humbly pray, that the 
blessing which has hitherto accom- 
panied their councils will ever continue 
to rest upon them, both in their public 
and private life. The Duke of North- 
umberland has been nominated as the 
Marquis’s successor, a nobleman every 
way qualified to manage the affairs of 
the country placed under his super- 
intendance with honour to himself and 
advantage to his fellow-subjects. 
Pentnsuta.—The royal family of 
Spain have left Madrid and gone to 
the palace at Pardo. The arrests in 
Catalonia are continued without any 
respite ; the prisons of Barcelona are 
crowded with those unfortunate objects 
of the jealousy of their government, 
who are charged with being implicated 
in a conspiracy against the altar and 
the throne ; and not a day passes but 
some persons are dragged to the Bastile 
by order of the Governor, Count 
D'Espagne. The greatest conster- 
nation exists throughout the province ; 
and private letters from the capital 
seem to intimate, that unless a stop 
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fF be put to these arbitrary and severe 
proceedings, the most lamentable con- 
sequences may be expected to ensue. 
Notwithstanding the drought with 
which Spain was afflicted during a 
great part of last summer, the harvest 
in that country has been very pro- 
ductive. The quantity of grain which 
has been laid in at Bilboa, for the 
English market, is very considerable ; 
and the ports of Biscay are crowded 
with French vessels, who have re- 
paired thither to take in cargoes for 
their nation. Upwards of 120 vessels 
have recently gore up the Ebro to be 
laden with grain from Arragon, for 

exportation. The epidemic fever at 

: Gibraltar has at length given way, 
after more than two thousand persons 
have fallen victims to its ravages, of 
whom five hundred belonged to the 
military corps stationed there. 

The health of Don Miguel is now 
completely reinstated; he has of late 
held long and frequent conferences 
with the Ministers for War and Foreign 
Affairs, and with other persons of rank, 
the object of which is generally under- 
stood to be the discussion of plans for 
the purpose of raising an army suffi- 
ciently strong to keep down the spirit 
of disaffection now spreading rapidly 
throughout Portugal. Two vessels 
from Madeira have arrived at Lisbon, 
having on board a number of pri- 
soners, amongst whom are several 
priests, accused of being the friends 
of Don Pedro. It was originally in- 
tended that their punishment should 
have been carried into effect in Ma- 
deira; but the opinion of the inha- 
bitants at large was so inimical to the 
government of Don Miguel, that it 
was apprehended they would be res- 
cued, and they are in consequence 
consigned to prisons in the mother 
country. 

The Emperor of Russia has declared 
himself favourable to the claims of 
Donna Maria del Gloria to the throne 
of Portugal. 

Eastern Evrore.—tThe inclement 
season of the year has prevented the 
operations of the contending armies 
from being pursued with any activity. 
The Russians are chiefly occupied in 
endeavouring to secure their positions 

on the Danube. Varna will 
again become the scene of a tremendous 
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conflict; every preparation is making 
on the part of its present occupiers 


to prevent its recapture. Reinforce- 
ments of men and ammunition have 
been sent in, and ample stores of 
provisions have been forwarded from 
Odessa, whilst on the other side, Hus- 
sein Pacha, accompanied by a power- 
ful Asiatic chief, is marching against it 
with the flower of the Turkish army, 
and with positive orders from the Sultan 
to retake it at any expense. 

Offers of mediation between the con- 
tending powers have been made by 
the courts of London and Paris, but 
rejected by both parties, the Emperor 
refusing to hear of any compromise of 
the existing differences with the Porte, 
and the Sultan is determined not to 
accept of peace except on the basis of 
a total evacuation of Turkey by Russia, 
The war is said to be popular in Russia, 
and the people therefore cheerfully 
acquiesce in the gigantic preparations 
that are in progress for the ensuing 
campaign, which is formed on even a 
more extensive plan than the one which 
may now be considered as finished. It 
was expected in Constantinople that 
the Emperor of Russia would, during 
the winter, direct his arms against the 
Asiatic possessions of the Ottoman 
Porte. 

The determination of the three allied 
powers to restrict the limits of Greece 
to the Morea and the Cyclades is now 
acknowledged. These restrictions have 
been fixed by England, who wisely con- 
sidered that the larger extent of land- 
boundary she possessed only increased 
her accessibility to invasion, whilst 
her internal strength would be by no 
means increased in proportion; and 
that the treaty of the 6th July only 
stipulated that a stop should be put to 
the shedding of blood, and for the 
pacification of the revolted provinces. 
The jealousy of the Porte, and its 
aversion to the intervention of foreign 
powers, may now possibly be overcome 
by the consideration, that as the inde- 
pendence of the Morea and Cyclades 
does in fact exist, it may be wiser in 
the present crisis of affairs, at once to 
concede what it is out of its power to 
withhold. The French expedition to 
the Morea having accomplished its 
purpose, will immediately return to 
France; three regiments are already 
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under orders to embark, bringing with 
them all the sick who can bear the 
voyage. 

Amertca.—The American Presi- 
dent’s speech was received early in last 
month, and is probably the last that 
will be delivered by Mr. Adams, as he 
is shortly to be displaced by General 
It draws a very flattering 
picture of the prosperity of the S 
the finances of which are declared to be 
ina most flourishing condition. While 


Jackson. 


tates, 





Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 








with Austria. The tone of the speech 
is, however, unfriendly towards Great 
Britain. The disputes concerning the 
boundary line between the United 
States and the Canadas are to be re- 
ferred to the King of the Netherlands, 
which the President declares is the 
last friendly measure that shall be 
taken,—a _ hostile expression, which 
proves him ignorant of the real in- 
terests of his country, which are cer- 
tainly to remain at peace with England 








before all other nations, and should at 
any rate prevent their going to war 
on such a comparatively unimportant 
subject. 


peace has been preserved with all na- 
tions, new and advantageous treaties 
of navigation and commerce have been 
with particularly 


negotiated some, 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Reply of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, to the Addresses of 
the respective Archdeacons and Clergy of the Diocese of London, on the occasion 
of His Lordship’s Translation to the Metropolitical See. 


My VENERABLE AND REVEREND BRETHREN,—The terms of respect and affection in 
which you have severally addressed me, are calculated to excite in my mind sensations 
both of pain and pleasure. When I consider the reasons I had to be diffident on my 
first unexpected advancement to the See of London, and at the end of fifteen years see 
the Clergy of that great Diocese collected around me with the most flattering testimonies 
of their esteem and attachment, and their united congratulations on my appointment to 
the highest station in the Church, I am more than ordinarily gratified by such an 
acknowledgment of my humble endeavours to perform my duty. Yet by this very 
demonstration of your kindness I am forcibly reminded, that I have bid farewell to a 
Diocese, in the administration of which I have had the assistance of a body of Clergy 

t all times prepared to attend to my wishes, to forward my measures, and to ease my 
labours. I am indeed fully aware, that on many important occasions the success of 
my exertions has been mainly attributable, under the blessing of Divine Providence, to 
this friendly disposition on their part. Among those who are now present, I have the 
satisfaction of seeing many, to whose advice and suggestions I am more deeply indebted 
than their modesty will allow them to acknowledge. With so many reasons for 
satisfaction, after so many years of mutual kindness which has never suffered inter- 
ruption, I should give up my charge with still greater regret, if it were not transferred 
to a Prelate who will more than supply my place, who by the splendour of his talents 
and the energies of his mind, is alike qualified to shine and to act, who will edify the 
Church by his learning and piety, and repel the attacks of its adversaries by his 
eloquence and firmness. 

On the other hand, I should be guilty of unpardonable presumption, if I could look at 
the situation to which I have been recently elevated, with confidence in my own 
sufficiency. It is true, I have many advantages; in particular the example of a 
predecessor deservedly beloved and venerated, whose judgment, zeal and ability in 
the public discharge of his duties, we have all witnessed with admiration; and whose love 
for the Church, and anxious devotion to its interests, I had the best opportunities of 
appreciating, having enjoyed his unreserved confidence during an intercourse of many 
years. I have also much comfort in the reflection, that I am not removed to a 
distance from those among whom I have passed so considerable a portion of my life. 
We shall have frequent opportunities of friendly communication, and of acting together 
in concert in the cause of religion and charity: we shall still meet as before with the 
same objects in view, and the same hearty desire of promoting the glory of God and 
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the good of the Church, by our united counsels and exertions. But whatever encourage- 
ment I may find in considerations of this nature, I can never forget, that without the 
help and direction of the Holy Spirit, all human endeavours are vain; and while I 
repeat my acknowledgments of your kindness towards me on this and on other occasions, 
I must still entreat the concurrence of your prayers with mine, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, that I may be endued with wisdom and strength from above, to execute the will of 
that gracious Lord who hath called me to this ministry in his Church. 


<> 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Name. Appointment. 
Boskett, Joseph ..seeeeseeeee Mast. of Grammar School at Wootton-under-Edge. 
Church, William ..+.+e+.e++s Dom.Chapl. to the Dowager Countess of Erne. 
Craven, C..-....seeeeeeeeeeee Lectureship of St. Philip’s, Birmingham. 
Gretton, F. E. .ceeeeseeesees Mast. of Grammar School at Oakham. 
Henslowe, E.P. .seeeeeeeese Chapl. to the Royal Artillery at Woolwich. 
Hughes, Jenkin ...++e++++e¢+ Mast. of Grammar School at Abergavenny. 
Mortimer, G. F. W. .220+eeee+6 Mast. of Grammar School at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Procter, James .++seeeeeeeeee Chapl. to Royal Military Asylum at Southampton. 
Wilson, Dr. .ececeeeeeseeeee Rural Deanery of Southampton. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
V. of Dullingham, Camb. _ Ely Mrs. Pigott 


Banks, Horatio «- 4 +, Cowling, P. C. Suffolk Norwich Trin. Hall, Camb. 


} de P.C. } sumtik Norwich Earl of Stradbroke 
V. of Stotfold, Bedford Lincoln Trin. Coll. Camb. 
to Lectureship of Enfield, Middles. London The Trustees. 

V. of Burrington, 

to Doddiscombsleigh, R. 


Birch, W.H. Rous 
srasse, John, D.D. { 


Buckingham, J... Devon Exeter Rev.J. Buckingham 


Clark, J.C... eee Fyfield, P.C. Berks Salisbury St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Collyns, C.H. D.D. Stoke-in-Teignhead, R. Devon Exeter Bishop of Exeter 
Field, John ..++++ Braybrooke, R. Northampt.Peterboro’Rev. J. Field 


The King, 


129. @ ieee drew, oP . Z rts 4ine 
Gilpin, B. eo t. Andrew, Hertford, V. Herts Lincoln les eee 


Goddard, E....... Eartham, V. Sussex Chichest. Preb. of Chichest. 
Graham, John .... Preb. of Sancta Crucis, in Cath. Ch. ofLincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
Harding, W. ..-. Bobenhall, P. C. Warwick Lichfield The Prebendary 
Heberden, William Broadhembury, V. Devon Exeter D.&C. of Exeter 
Jones, Richard ...+. Brookthorpe, V. Gloucest. Gloucest. D. & C. of Gloucest. 
Lowe; 3.3. svcses Fletton, R. Hunts Lincoln Lord Carysfoot 
Maingy, James...» Shotwick, P.C Chester Chester D. & C. of Chester 

§ R. of Christ Ch. Southwark Surrey Winchest.W. Toulmin. 
Mapleton, J.H...+) and V. of Whaddon, Bucks Lincoln New Coll. Oxf. 

d to Mitcham, V. Surrey Winchest.J. Cranmer, Esq. 
Neville, Charles .. Hindon, Ch. Wilts Salisbury R. of Knoyle 
Nicholson, William Bramshot, R. Hants Winchest.Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 
Pitt, Charles....2+ Malmsbury, V. Wilts Salisbury Lord Chancellor 
Singleton, John .. Prebend in Cath. Church of Worcest. The King. 
Taylor, W.R. ..+.« West Beckham, P.C. Norfolk Norwich D.& C. of Norwich 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Belaugh, R. 
Bathurst, Robert .< and Scottow, V. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 
d and Neatishead, V. 5 
Kirkby-in- Ashfield, R. Notts York Duke of Portland 


Boothby, Brooke & Preb. of N.Muskham, in Coll.Ch. of Southwell Archbishop of York 


p Solihull. R. sal 32 Earl of Plymouth 
Curtis, Charles { § St. Martin's Birming. R. f° W wick Lichfield { Dane 
Davenport, Joseph Wettenhall, P.C. Chester Chester V. of Over 


Howard, T. Aubrey Yattendon, R. Berks Salisbury S. Florey, Esq. 


















Name. Preferment. 
Ireland, T. R. 2 hite- Lackington, R. 





Stokesay ° We 
and Longdon, R. 


Marston, F. «eee { 





Llandoge, P. C. 






































Millingchamp, B. 


j 
’ 
| 
| and Rushal!, R. 
L 
Pottinger, Head .. Compton, V. 
§ Worle, V. 
¢ and Rowbarrow, R. 
Radford, R....... Wincaunton, V. 
Schoen, G.L. ..e. Crick, R. 

Great Bardfield, V. 
Spr yland . - 
Sproule,J.Rowlan¢ as Bradfield, V. 


Price, John .... 


Name. 


Daniel, Bicccccs ccccccccces 


Wallace, James ...e.... 


ELECTION. 

The Rev. Rice Rees, Professor of Welsh 
at St. David’s College, Lampeter, and 
Scholar of Jesus College, has been admitted 
Fellow of the latter Society. 

WYNN WRITERSHIY. 

The Vice-Chancellor and the Dean of 
Christ Church have issued the following 
notice : 

* The Right Honourable Charles Watkin 
Williams Wynn, upon offering a Second 
Writership in the Honourable the East 
India Company’s Service as an object of 
competition to the Junior Members of the 
University, commissioned the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the Dean of Christ Church to 
make such arrangements as they might 
deem necessary for carrying his wishes into 
effect. In the discharge of this trust, they 
give notice, that— 

‘1, The examination of the Candidates 
for this Writership will be holden in the 
Convocation House, and will begin on 
Monday, the 16th of March next, at ten 
o'clock in the morning, and be continued 
on the days immediately following. 

2. The subjects of examination will be 
the Four Gospels and Paley’s Evidences; 
some of the best Greek and Latin Classies ; 
Ancient and Modern History, with the 
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and Queen’s Charlton, R. § 


and Llandugwrd, P. C. 


Stracey, William .. Stoke-in-Teignhead, R. 


Chaundy, E.E. .ece-+ssseeeee London 
coe Bath ccccccccvccccscccccccceccee Somerset 
Mann, Isaac .cccccscccceseceee Rector of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Stanser, Robert, D.D..........- Late Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

Turbutt, Richard .ccccccsccccce Morton ccccccccccccccccccccccce Derby 
eeeeee York Street, Portman Square ...... Middlesex 








County. Diocese. Patron. 
er cw J Mr. Ireland 

Somerset Bath @W-4 2. Harris, Bog 
W. Smith, Esq. 


i Selep. Hesefeed { R. of Pontesbury 


( Archd. of Carmarthen, in Cath. Ch. of St. David’sBp. of St. David’s 
| Preb. of Llandugwy, inColl.Ch. of Brecon D. & C. of Brecon 


Bp. of St. David's 
The Prebendary 
Ward.of NewColl. 
Wilts Salisb. ¢ Ward. of Merton, 
& Princ. of Brasenn. 
Berks Salisb. Sir W. J. James, Bart. 
Lord Chancellor 
Bishop of Bristol 
Somerset B.& Wells G. Messiter, Esq. 
Northampt.Peterboro’St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 


Essex London Sir C.M.Burrell, Bart. 


} Cardigan St. David's 


Somerset B.& Wells 


Devon Exeter Bishop of Exeter 


Residence. County. 
jane ws eoccsesccesesecess Middlesex 


—_—~»-— — 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD. 


Geography and Chronology of each ; Eng- 
lish Prose Composition; the Elements of 
Pure Mathematics and of Natural and Ex- 
perimental Philosophy. 

‘*3. The Examiners appointed for this 
occasion will nominate the person to be 
recommended to Mr. Wynn for the Writer- 
ship. 

‘*4, Every Candidate must announce 
his intention of offering himself, by leaving 
at the Vice-Chancellor’s house, on or before 
the 7th of March next, a certificate of his 
birth, anda testimonium from the College 
or Hall to which he may belong. No 
person will be admitted as a Candidate who 
shall signify his intention after the last 
mentioned day. 

** 5. No person can be admitted as a Can- 
didate who will have completed, on the 
10th of April next, twenty-two years from 
the day of his birth.” 





Deg rees conferre d. 
DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 

James Alderson, Magdalen Hall. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 
William Luke Nicholls, Queen’s Coll. 
Rey. Isaac King, Christ Church. 
Rev. Henry Bristow Wilson, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. J. Antes La Trobe, St. Edmund Hall. 
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BACHELORS OF ARTS, 
George Augustus Browne, All Souls’ Coll. 
John White, Queen’s Coll. 
Thomas Dry, Merton Coll. 


University Jatglligence. 


George Phillimore, Student of Chr. Ch. 
George Cornwall Lewis, Stud. of Chr. Ch. 
John Ellill Robinson, Christ Church. 
Walter Henry Hitchcock, Christ Church. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


ELECTIONS. 
The Rev. W. H. Hanson, B. A. Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity Hall, has been ap- 


pointed by the Master of Caius, in right of 


devolution, to a Senior Fellowship and 
Tutorship of Caius College. 

John James Smith, B.A. has been elected 
a Junior Fellow, and Francis Offley Martin, 
Wm. Houghton Stokes, and Joseph Jerrard, 
B. A. 
Caius College. 

The Rev. John Teeson, M.A. of Clare 
Hall, has been elected a Junior Fellow of 
that Society. 

The Rev. Wm. Henry Walker, M.A., 
the Rev. John Venn, B.A., Theodosius 
Burnet Stuart, Esq. B. A., and John Shef- 
field, Esq. B. A. have been elected founda- 
tion Fellows of Queen’s College. 

The Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D. of 
Trinity College, has been elected Christian 
Advocate by the trustees of the late Mr. 
Hulse’s bequest. 


BACHELORS’ COMMENC 


have been elected Perse Fellows of 


HULSEAN PRIZE. 

The Hulsean Prize for the last year has 
been adjudged to Mr. Andrew Watson, of 
Catharine Hall, for his dissertation on the 
following subject :—How far have the laws 
of the Jews been abrogated by the Christian 
Dispu nsation. 

The following is the subject of the Hul- 
sean Prize Dissertation for the present 
year:—What was the extent of the know- 
ledge which the Jews had of a future State, 
at the time of our Saviour’s appearance. 


The following will be the subjects of 
examination in the last week of the Lent 
term, 1830: 

1. The Gospel of St. Matthew. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. The Three Olynthiac Orations of 
Demosthenes. 

4. The Tenth and Thirteenth Satires of 
Juvenal. 


EMENT, January 24, 1829. 


WRANGLERS. 























Philpott, Cath. Mallet, Pemb. Singleton, Joh. Ladds,® Trin. 
Cavendish, Trin. Lyons, Trin. Coulcher, C.C.C. | Martin, Joh. 
Murphy, Cai. Scott, Qu. Cobden, Joh. Birkett, Emm. 
Thurtell, Cai. Phillips, Trin. Jennings, Chr. Hodgson, Cai. 
Smith, Chr. Fell, Pet. Langshaw, Joh. Marshman, Trin. 
White, Trin. Hoare, Trin. Beavan, Cai. Beatson, Sid. 
Shadwell, Joh. Tillotson, Pet S. Smith, Joh. Pearse, c.C.C. 
Phillips, Qu. Parkin, Qu. Pashley,* Cai. Sidgwick, Trin. 
SENIOR OPTIMES. 
Phillips, Pet. Cautley, Pemb. Butler, Joh. Cox, C.C.C. 
Wharton, Joh. Baldock, Joh. Beaty, Clare Abbott, Qu. 
Hawtrey, Trin. Stone, Joh. Hopper, Chr. Butler, Trin. 
Clarke, Joh. Valentine, Trin. Hildyard, Pet. Whiting, Joh. 
Clarke, Cath. Paget, Cai. Barlow, Trin. Soames, Trin. 
Ellis, Jes. Jones, Magd. Netherwood, C.C.C. | Middleton, Qu. 
Williams, C.C.C.{ Bowman, Clare Doria, Joh. Jackson, Clare 
Withers, Trin, Macaulay, Pet. Howard, Joh. Newby, Trin, 
Hodgson, Jes. Dickinson, Cai. Walker, Trin. R.Smith, Joh. 
Burnett, Pemb. 
JUNIOR OPTIMES. 
Barker, Chr. Martineau, Trin. Fison, Joh. | Sparkes, Joh, 
Bailey, Trin. Sheppard, Cai. Johnston, Sid. Maiuwaring, Cai. 
Prittie, Trin. Campbell, Trin. Beadon, Joh. Adams, Qu. 
Bellhouse, Magd. Sunderland, Clare Poole, Joh. Foulger, Trin. 
Weddall, Cath. Ray, Clare | Rasch, Trin. Luckock, Joh. 
Steble, Qu. 
* * * . * . 


* These gentlemen were equal. 


Attree, 
Chatfield, Trin. 


Watson, Cath. 


Boswell, Trin. 
Hamlyn, Trin. 
Marindin, Trin. 
Kerr, Trin. 
Betts, Qu. 
eee Pet. 
Devey, Trin. 
Raven, Trin. 
Ruse, Cath. 
Croft, Emm. 
Chafy, Sid. 


| omiguaaas Trin. 


irr, Qu. 
: rawford, § Trin. 


sate 8s, Clare 
30yes, Qu. 

Dampier, Chr. 
J. M. Brown, Qu. 
Williams, Clare 


Barber, rin. 
Penfold, Chr. 

Brown, Clare 
Heathman, ath. 


Burroughe Ss, Chr. 


Browne, c ¢. Ga 


Hassel, Trin. 
Calvert, Qu. 

Southwell, Trin. 
3abington, Trin. 
Middleton, } Trin. 


Tudor, 


Fawcett, lrin. 
Lloyd Trin. 


Liveing, Pemb. 


surnett, Joh. 


Sampson, C.C.C. 
Greene, C.C. ¢ 
Chapman, Emm. 


Hurt, Trin. 
Elliott, Pet. 
Eaton, Trin. 
Eve, Qu. 


Ridsdale, Cath. 
E.B.Beynon,* Tr. 


The article upon Clerical Societies will not suit us. 






Trin. 


Harris, Clare 
Plunkett, Cai. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Randall, 
Twells, 


en 


Hutton,® Qu. 
Greaves, Joh. 
Paige, Trin. 
J. Simpson, Joh. 
Bosanquet, Trin. 


Lakeland, Cath. 
sruc re, Joh, 

L > Trin. 
Holley, Cai. 
Sampson, € Tr. H. 


Tyson, Cath. 
Wigram, Trin. 
Raymond, Pet. 
Sadler, Joh. 


Aislabie, Trin, 
O’Brien, Trin. 
Ross, \ rrin. 
J. Foster, Joh. 
Hayes, Joh. 


Blackburn, Joh. 
slofeld, Trin. 
Sayer, Joh. 
Coham, Trin. 
Holder f Emm. 
Rochfort, Trin. 
Boggis, Joh. 
Gordon, Cai. 
Nott, Joh. 
Lo« ke, Trin. 


Edwards, Tr. H. 
Clarke, Jes. 
Bernard, Magd. 
Kemble, Trin. 
Broughton, Chr. 
J. Bostock, | Joh. 
Fox, Chr. 
Blackwell, ) Trin. 
Thompson, 5 Trin. 





Dale, Clare 
Waters, Emm, 
Hamond, Joh. 
Airy, Trin. 
Cox, C.C.C. 


Sumpter, C.Cc.C. 


E. F. Beynon, Trin. 








Pet. 
Trin. 


Alderson, } Cath. 
C.C.C. 


Bond, 
A. Smith, 


Trin, 





Ball, Joh. 
Ethelston, § Pemb. 


Cupiss, 

J. Smith, 
Palairet, 
Stovin, 
Fagg, 
Tucker, 
Cassells, 
Ev ins, 
Pinckney, 
Trench, 
Powe ll, 
Shere, f 
Hamerton, 
Wellesley, 
Wollaston, 
Shuttlewor 
Crossley, 
Greene, 
Taylor, 
Cole, 
toebuck, 
Smith, 
Drake, 
Rocke, 

W ire, 
Halk > 
Bake r, 


Mawdesley, 


Chapman, 
Lingard, 
lraylor, 
Clark, 
Coles, 
Boodle, 
Mayers, 
Willyams, 
Courtenay 
Dundas, 
Reeves, 


Walton, 


Qu. 
Joh, 
Chr. 


C.C.C. 


Clare 
Pet. 


+ Joh. 


Cath. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
rin. 
Pet. 
Trin. 
lrin. 
Sid. 


th, Joh, 


Chr 
jJrin. 
Qu. 


C.C.C. 


Joh. 


M gd. 


Chr. 


Down. 


Trin. 
Trin. 


Joh. 


Qu. 
}? hr. 
Trin. 
Qu. 
Joh. 
Trin, 
Cath. 


0.0. 


, Pet. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 


Em. 











Williams, Trin. 
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Hughes, Down. E 
Ludlow, Pet. 

Warren, Jes. 

Greaves, C.C.C. 

Steward, Tr. H. \ 
Mackecknie, Joh. 
Waymouth, f Trin. 
Tottenham, Trin. 

Stapleton, Trin. 

Purvis, Cath. 

Adams, Joh. 

Moore, Pet. 

Heathcote, | Clare 

Spurrell, Joh. 

Morris, Qu. 

Attwood, Pemb. ' 
West, Jes. 

Peareth, Trin. 

Child, Sid. 


Nutting, yim F 
Williams, Joh. 
Allfree, Joh. 
Abbott, Qu. 
Fenton, Trin. 
Robinson, §chr. 





zrotat. 

Jackson, Cath. 
Taylor, Cath. 
G. Bostock, Joh. 
Jos. Brown, Qu. 
Chamberlayne, Joh. 
Charlsworth, Cath. 
Holden, Chr. 
Horsfall, C.C. C. 





Jenkins, Trin. 
Matthews, Chr. 
Owen, Joh. 
Rodd, Trin, 
Stephens, Joh. 
Syer, Jes. 
West, Chr. 


Whitworth, Chr. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A paper on St. Paul's Conversion, B. Clericus, &c. have been received. 


In fact, except in cases of especial 


merit, the limits of our Journal do not allow us to notice the plans of these and similar 
projects, which are continually sent to us. 


“A. ®.” and “U. 

The French “‘ Code Ecclesiastique 

‘* A Staffordshire Curate’’ will see that part of his request is anticipated. Neither he 
nor our good friends at Cotshester, Bath, and Leicester, shall be fngeten next month. 


Y.” in our next. 


” is unavoidably postponed. 


® These gentle men, and those in brackets, were equal. 















